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TRANSAMERICA  COALITION  FOR  BARGAINING  STRENGTH 

500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  330,  Buriingame,  CA  94010  Tel.  (415)  343-7573  or  348-4166 


ALPAIBTAFA 

October,  1985 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

"Our  employees  should  not  be  left  to  guess  what  Transamerica ' s  policy  is 
towards  unions  ...  We  strongly  believe  that  our  employees  will  not  benefit 
from  unionization." 

-James  Harvey,  President  and  CEO  of  Transamerica  Corp. 

from  "Positive  Employee  Relations:  Confidential 

Supervisors '  Guide" 

Transamerica  Airlines  appears  to  reflect  the  strong  anti-union  attitude  of  its 
parent  corporation  at  the  bargaining  table  with  its  flight  crew  members.   In 
their  continuing  fight  against  these  union-busting  policies,  over  300  members 
and  supporters  of  the  Transamerica  Coalition  for  Bargaining  Strength  rallied 
and  picketed  at  the  Transamerica  Pyramid  on  September  26.  The  rally,  scheduled 
to  coincide  with  the  Transamerica  Tennis  Tournament,  featured  speakers  Jack 
Henning,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Federation;  Mary 
Bergen,  California  Vice-President,  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women;  Walter  John- 
son, Executive  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council;  Captain  Jack 
Magee,  Treasurer,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  Int'l;  Rafael  Espinoza,  Vice- 
President  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Local  2;  and  Terry  Kiernan, 
Chairperson  of  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants  Master  Executive  Council  at 
Transamerica  Airlines. 

Flight  crews  at  Transamerica  Airlines,  represented  by  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association,  Association  of  Flight  Attendants,  and  Teamster  Airline  Division, 
are  currently  working  under  amendable  contracts.  Meanwhile  the  airline 
continues  to  press  its  demands  for  up  to  60  percent  in  pay  cuts,  work  rule  con- 
cessions, and  the  formation  of  an  "alter-ego"  airline — despite  the  airline's 
record  profits. 

As  Mr.  Henning  stressed  at  the  rally,  unions  today  must  go  beyond  picket  line 
activities.  TCBS  has  attempted  to  do  just  that.  Flight  crew  members  have 
handed  out  leaflets  at  Budget  Rent-a-Car  outlets  across  the  country.   (Budget 
is  another  profitable  Transamerica  subsidiary. )  At  baseball  games,  members 
gathered  signatures  on  leaflets  asking  for  help  from  Baseb'll  Commissioner 
Peter  Ueberroth — a  Transamerica  Corporation  board  member. 

Our  friends  in  the  labor  movement  continue  to  help  us  put  pressure  on  the 
parent  corporation  with  letters  of  protest.  Enclosed  are  the  names  and 
addresses  of  targeted  Transamerica  subsidiaries,  and  letter-writing  sugges- 
tions. If  youor  union  has  Transamerica  insurance,  health  and  welfare,  or 
pension  ties,  or  if  you  frequently  rent  cars  from  Budget,  we  urge  youuuto  write 
a  letter  to  that  subsidiary.  Let  Transamerica  know  that  trade  unions  do  not 
appreciate  having  their  money  used  for  purposes  antagonistic  to  labor. 
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Even  if  your  union  has  no  such  ties,  please  write  a  letter  to  Transamerica 
Occidental  Life  Insurance  as  a  potential  user  of  their  services.  Tell  them 
what  you  think  of  Transamerica ' s  unjust  labor  practices,  and  send  a  copy  of 
that  letter  to  James  Harvey,  President  of  Transamerica  Corporation.  Also, 
please  let  your  fund  manager  know  how  you  feel  about  Transamerica ' s  hostile 
attitude  toward  unions. 

Mediated  sessions  with  the  pilots  are  set  to  recommence  October  15.  Your 
letters  to  Transamerica  at  this  crucial  time  will  help  strengthen  our  position. 

Labor  unions  helping  each  other  are  an  unbeatable  force.  Your  continued 
support  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Sincerely, 


L.  K.  Montag,  ALPA 
MEC  Chairman 
Transamerica  Airlines 
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Henry  Breen,  IBT 
General  Organizer 
Airline  Division 
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Terry  Kiernan,  AFA 
MEC  Chairperson 
Transamerica  Airlines 


TRANSAMERICA  CORPORATION  ANT)  TARGETED  SUBSIDIARIES 


Mr.  James  R.  Harvey,  Pres.  and  CEO 
Transamerica  Corporation 
600  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Mr.  James  P.  Conn,  President 
Transamerica  Investment  Services 
1150  S.  Olive  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 

Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Cronin,  President 
Transamerica  Life  and  Annuity 
1150  S.  Olive  Street 


David  R.  Carpenter,  Pres, 
Transamerica  Occidental 
1150  S.  Olive  St. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 


Mr.  Morris  Belzberg,  President 
Budget  Rent-a-Car 
200  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60601 

Mr.  Edwin  Seaman,  Chairman  of  Board 
Transamerica  Insurance  Company 
1150  S.  Olive  Street 
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TRANSAMERICA  COALITION  FOR  BARGAINING  STRENGTH 
500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  330,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  Tel.  (415)  343-7573  or  348-4166 


ALPA-IBTAFA 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LETTERS  OF  PROTEST 
TO  THE  TRANSAMERICA  CORPORATION  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  YOU  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  TRANSAMERICA: 

1 .  Please  send  letters — long  or  short — protesting  the  attacks  on  the  unionized 
work  force  at  Transamerica  Airlines  to  TRANSAMERICA  OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
Let  them  know  how  their  antagonistic  labor  practices  affect  you  as  a  potential 
consumer  of  Transamerica  services. 

2.  Please  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to:  the  Transamerica  Corporation,  the 
manager  of  your  union's  pension  and  insurance  funds,  and  to  the  TCBS  office. 

3.  Express  your  indignation  over  the  anti-labor  policies  of  Transamerica  as 
shown  by  the  proposed  cuts  in  wages  and  benefits  at  an  airline  that  continually 
posts  record  profits. 

4.  Make  it  clear  that  you  know  that  amid  demands  for  concessions  from  airline 
employees,  the  officers  and  directors  for  Transamerica  are  boosting  their  own 
exorbitant  salaries  and  benefits.  James  R.  Harvey,  for  example,  received 

a  $590,000  salary  in  1984.  His  various  stock  options,  when  exercised,  will 
yield  a  minimum  of  $300,000  in  additional  income. 

FURTHERMORE:  Transamerica  paid  NO  federal  income  taxes  for  4  years  in  a  row 
(1981-4),  while  the  average  taxpayer  paid  the  IRS  12  percent  of  his/her  income. 

5.  Ask  the  subsidiary  and  corporation  to  respond  to  your  letter  by  letting  you 
know  what  is  being  done  to  correct  the  bad  labor-management  relations. 

IF  YOU  OR  YOUR  UNION  DOES  BUSINESS  WITH  TRANSAMERICA: 

1.  Please  write  a  protest  letter  (as  outlined  above)  to  the  subsidiary  with 
which  you  do  business.  Please  include  specific  information  about  your  business 
tie  to  Transamerica,  for  example,  that  they  manage  your  pension  fund  with  "x" 
assets  or  that  they  are  your  insurance  carrier  covering  "x"  number  of  workers. 

2.  Please  send  copies  of  your  letter  to:  the  Transamerica  Corporation,  your 
union's  fund  manager,  and  to  the  TCBS  office. 

WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  SUPPORT 1 


TRJI 

LIFE  AND  WORK 
TRANSAMERICA 


To  most  Americans  the  lives  of  airline  flight  crew 
members  seem  almost  as  glamorous  as  those  of 
movie  stars  or  rock  musicians.  Relaxing  in  our  cabin 
seats,  we  watch  these  pilots  and  flight  attendants  as 
they  calmly  perform  their  duties.  To  the  tourist,  they 
seem  always  to  be  on  vacation,  regularly  traveling  to 
exotic  places  and  getting  paid  for  it.  To  the  business 
traveler  hurrying  to  a  high  pressure  sales  meeting, 
their  work  seems  low-key  and  non-competitive. 

The  experience  of  Transamerica  Airlines  pilots, 
flight  engineers  and  flight  attendants  is  very  different 
from  these  images.  Transamerica  crews  transport 
charter  passenger  groups  and  cargo  across  the  United 
States,  to  Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and  Africa. 
Because  TAA  does  not  operate  on  regular  schedules, 
crew  members  can  never  be  sure  when  they  will  be 
flying  or  just  how  long  they  may  be  away  from  home. 
They  suffer  from  acute  jet  lag  and  a  fatigue  that  comes 
from  days  of  trying  to  make  the  human  body  work 
and  sleep  on  command  after  crossing  numerous  time 
zones.  Because  no  one  can  ever  count  on  them  to  be 
at  home  at  a  given  moment,  their  spouses  and 
children  learn  to  live  part  of  their  lives  without  them. 

Transamerica  flight  crews  also  experience  all  the 
dangers  and  health  risks  attached  to  travel  in  the 
developing  world.  In  recent  times,  TAA  crews  have 
flown  relief  supplies  into  Ethiopia,  passengers  from 
across  Africa  to  the  Moslem  shrine  at  Mecca,  and 
cargo  of  various  kinds  into  India,  Venezuela,  Hon- 
duras, Angola,  Nigeria,  and  a  host  of  other  lands. 
Crew  members  have  contracted  malaria,  dysentery, 
scabies  and  bronchitis.  They  have  been  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  threatened  by  various  military  and 
political  officials  and  one  was  killed  by  rebel  guerrillas 


in  Angola. 

While  Transamerica  Airlines  employees  put  up 
with  all  this,  their  company  says  that  they  should  put 
up  with  even  more.  In  recent  negotiations  with  the 
TAA  pilots'  and  flight  engineers'  unions,  manage- 
ment has  demanded  wage  cuts  of  up  to  60%,  huge 
reductions  in  benefits  and  radical  modifications  in 
work  rules.  Transamerica  has  also  set  up  a  "brand 
new,"  non-union  subsidiary  called  Trans  Interna- 
tional Airlines,  threatening  to  take  away  union 
workers'  jobs  altogether  if  they  do  not  knuckle  under. 
The  crew  members  say  that  they  have  taken  enough 
already. 

This  is  their  story,  the  reality  that  lies  behind  the 
myth  of  the  glamorous  life.  Crew  members  inter- 
viewed for  this  article  said  repeatedly  that  they  were 
uncomfortable  "complaining"  about  jobs  that  they 
like.  They  accept  the  numerous  hardships  attached  to 
their  work  because  these  are  accompanied  by  a  like 
number  of  professional  rewards.  "Overcoming  the 
many  challenges  and  completing  our  flights  provides 
a  great  deal  of  job  satisfaction,"  says  Tom  McGarry,  a 
DC-8  pilot.  "Each  trip  we  go  on  is  different  from  the 
last  and  we  have  to  maintain  our  skills  at  peak  levels. 

"The  sad  part  is  that  the  efforts  of  schedulers, 
dispatchers,  maintenance  personnel  and  flight  crews 
are  not  appreciated." 


Hard  Travelling  is  published  by  ALPA/AFA/IBT  Corporate 
Campaign™,  500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  330,  Burlingame,  CA 
94010.  All  correspondence  should  be  mailed  to  the  above 
address.  The  text  was  prepared  by  Corporate  Campaign, 
Inc.  staff  writers  Hardy  Green  and  Peggy  Moberg. 

Cover   photo  shows  a   Transamerica   Airlines   Hercules 
cargo  transport  airplane  being  loaded. 


Transamerica  DC-8  Captain  Roy  Montag 


BEYOND  THE  CALL 


C  C  I  got  to  New  York  at  noon  yester- 
|  day  after  an  all-night  flight  from 
San  Francisco  with  a  stopover  in 
Chicago,"  explains  DC-8  Captain  Roy 
Montag.  "Knowing  that  I  had  an  all- 
night  flight  back  to  San  Francisco  last 
night,  I  slept  from  midday,  after  asking 
for  a  wake-up  call  for  9  p.m.  At  7  p.m., 
however,  I  was  awakened  by  a  call  from 
scheduling  advising  me  that  my  schedule 
had  been  changed  and  that  I  would  now 
be  working  a  flight  to  Europe  tonight. 
So,  I  got  up,  had  dinner  and  watched  t.v. 
for  a  while.  Then,  I  slept  from  1  a.m.  till 
7  a.m.  , 

"Tonight  I  have  a  trip  leaving  New 
York  at  9,  stopping  over  in  Hartford  and 
leaving  there  at  1  a.m.  for  Scotland  and 
England.  I  should  be  sleeping  now  so 
that  I  won't  be  dead  tired  during  the 
flight,  but  I'm  not  tired  because  I've  had 
12  hours  of  sleep  in  the  last  24  hours." 

Such  is  the  predicament  of  the  profes- 
sional flight  crew  member.  Domestic  and 


international  flights  are  often  at  night, 
and  the  typical  work  shift  can  run  12  to 
16  hours.  So,  crew  members  have  to 
catch  some  shut-eye  whenever  they  can, 
expecting  to  be  out  of  sync  with  both 
their  "internal  clocks"  and  with  any  time 
zone  through  which  they  happen  to  be 
passing. 

Under  terms  of  Transamerica  Airlines 
union  contracts,  pilots,  who  are 
members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, and  flight  engineers,  who  are 
members  of  the  Teamsters  are  entitled  to 
14  hours  rest  after  an  international  flight 
and  10  hours  after  some  domestic  flights. 
Flight  attendants,  who  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants,  get 
14  hours  after  every  duty  period.  That 
block  of  time  is  not  all  pure  rest  and 
relaxation,  since  it  includes  any  time  it 
takes  to  shut  down  the  aircraft,  claim 
baggage,  clear  customs  and  immigration, 
get  to  a  hotel  and  check  in,  and  the  time 
it  takes  to  get  back  to  the  airport  and 


prepare  for  the  next  flight.  Nevertheless, 
in  contract  negotiations  Transamerica 
has  sought  to  shave  the  rest  period  of  in- 
ternational crews  down  to  12  hours,  and 
that  of  domestic  crews  down  to  8  and  a 
quarter  hours. 

"Federal  regulations  are  set  up  so  that 
the  company  can  run  you  into  the 
ground  legally,"  says  TAA  Captain 
Rudy  Zahorchak.  "Our  only  protection 
is  the  contract." 

FATIGUE 

Flight  attendants  can  have  even  longer 
days  than  some  pilots  and  engineers. 
"We  have  a  weekly  scheduled  flight  from 
Honolulu  to  Dallas  to  St.  Louis," 
describes  flight  attendant  Terry  Kiernan. 
"Federal  regulations  allow  cockpit  crew 
members  to  fly  only  8  hours  on  domestic 
flights,  and  since  flying  time  to  Dallas  is  7 
and  a  half  hours,  the  cockpit  crew  leaves 
there.  What  with  briefings  and  prepara- 
tion, the  cockpit  crew's  total  duty  day 
may  be  9  and  a  half  hours,  but  the  flight 
attendants  go  on  from  Dallas  to  St. 
Louis  for  a  full  13  hours  on  duty. 

The  effect  for  all  crew  members  is  a  lot 
of  fatigue.  "There  are  times  when  every- 
body in  the  cockpit  is  so  tired  that  they 
can  barely  keep  their  eyes  open,"  says 
one  DC-8  pilot.  "Really,  you're  so  tired 
that  even  your  ability  to  recognize  your 
own  level  of  fatigue  is  diminished." 

"You  bump  into  walls,  you  feel  run 
down,  you  forget  things  and  eventually 
find  it  hard  to  make  decisions,"  says 
flight  attendant  Lois  Cox,  who  is  cur- 
rently on  furlough.  "You  lose  your  sense 
of  judgment  and  the  feeling  that  you 
could  act  fast." 

"Everyone  suffers  with  jet  lag,"  reports 
attendant  Marlene  Lingo.  "On  my  last 
crew,  one  person  slept  through  his  wake 
up  call.  A  crew  member  even  called  him 
to  remind  him,  but  he  doesn't  remember 
either  call.  He  finally  made  it  to  the  air- 
port about  five  minutes  before  the 
flight." 

Though  cockpit  crew  members  are  al- 
ways assigned  single  hotel  rooms,  this  is 
not  the  case  for  flight  attendants.  De- 
pending on  the  cost  of  a  hotel  room, 
they  might  be  required  to  double  up  with 
another  attendant.  "This  may  mean 
rooming  with  someone  who  hasn't  been 
on  such  a  grueling  schedule,  someone 
who  isn't  tired,"  points  out  Lingo. 
"Tonight  I'll  be  in  Anchorage  where 
rooms  are  expensive,  so  I'll  have  to 
share.  I'll  be  dead  tired,  but  she  may 
want  to  watch  television  or  wash  her 
hair." 


OFF  DAYS 

Contributing  further  to  crew  fatigue 
are  TAA's  systems  for  allocating  days 
off.  These  are  complicated  and  not 
always  easy  for  an  outsider  to  under- 
stand, but  all  TAA  employees  feel 
burdened  by  the  set  up. 

Pilots  who  work  on  "bid  lines,"  which 
means  that  they  have  a  schedule  of  trips 
listed  a  month  ahead  of  time,  are 
scheduled  12  days  off  a  month.  Other  jet 
aircraft  pilots — a  far  more  numerous 
group— can  be  assigned  to  fly  anytime, 
but  in  compensation,  they  receive  a 
number  of  days  off  equivalent  to  70%  of 
the  time  spent  away  from  their  base.  By 
far  the  worst  situation  is  that  of  reserve 
pilots  who  fly  Hercules  aircraft.  These 
pilots,  who  have  no  fixed  schedule,  are 
also  supposed  to  get  12  days  off  each 
month.  However,  the  company  is  entitl- 
ed to  call  them  up  for  duty  at  any  time 
and  pay  them  for  the  used  days  rather 
than  giving  them  time  off.  It  is  common 
for  them  to  have  no  more  than  6  days  off 
— sometimes  they  have  only  4  days. 
And,  here  again,  in  recent  negotiations 
the  company  has  demanded  to  reduce 
everyone's  time  off  by  one-third. 

Flight  attendants  can  be  assigned  to 
work  according  to  two  different 
systems — they  are  either  on  "open  time" 
or  on  bid  lines.  These  systems  determine 
the  way  days  off  get  calculated. 

The  majority  of  attendants  are  on 
open  time.  This  means  an  attendant  is 
on  call  for  flights  between  9  a.m.  and  1 
p.m.  daily,  until  a  trip  is  scheduled.  The 
attendant  has  no  idea  what  his  or  her 
monthly  schedule  will  be,  but  once  a  trip 
is  arranged  he  or  she  earns  time  off  based 
on  the  number  of  hours  away  from 
home.  Generally,  the  attendant  gets  half 
the  hours  off  spent  away  from  home.  On 
lengthy  trips  of,  say,  22  days,  the  atten- 
dant can  choose  to  take  money  rather 
than  all  the  time  due. 

Under  open  time,  no  days  off  are 
guaranteed,  nor  is  any  flight  time.  Only 
because  they  are  guaranteed  65  hours 
pay  a  month  whether  they  fly  or  not  can 
flight  attendants  on  open  time  be  sure  of 
steady  income. 

The  other,  more  desirable  system 
operates  using  bid  lines.  Attendants  ap- 
ply or  "bid"  for  trips  by  seniority.  When 
the  company  offers  an  optimum  number 
of  bid  lines,  perhaps  30%  of  attendants 
are  working  under  this  system. 

The  bid  line  system  has  its  slippery  side 
too.  The  schedule  may  not  be  composed 


of  actual  trips,  but  rather  of  something 
called  "standby  reserve,"  which  is  simply 
a  schedule  of  days  of  open  time  combin- 
ed with  days  off  over  the  month.  Then, 
the  attendant  knows  that  for  10  days  he 
or  she  will  be  off,  and  for  20  days,  on  call 
as  standby  reserve  for  whatever  flight 
comes  along. 

Whether  on  open  time  or  bid  line, 
"there  are  no  guaranteed  days  off,"  says 
attendant    Kathy    George,    though   bid 


the  line  five  times  a  year — something  few 
other  professionals  have  to  face. 

Meanwhile,  Transamerica  cockpit 
crews  may  be  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  passengers,  for  747's,  DC-8's 
or  Hercules  transport  aircraft,  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cargo.  TAA 
pilots  fly  these  aircraft,  sometime  finding 
their  way  in  poorly  charted  Third  World 
areas  before  landing  on  unsurfaced 
airstrips    with    little    support    from    the 


One  attendant  said,  "You  cannot  technio 
ally  refuse  a  trip  if  the  company  says  that  it 
is  pressed.  You  learn  not  to  answer  the 
phone.5 
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lines  have  10  days  off  listed  on  the 
schedule.  Another  attendant  empha- 
sized that  "you  cannot  technically  refuse 
a  trip  if  the  company  says  that  it  is  press- 
ed. You  learn  not  to  answer  your  phone 
on  your  days  off."  No  time  is  truly  yours, 
they  say. 

TAA  employees  have  no  paid  holidays 
off,  and,  of  course,  weekend  days  are  just 
like  any  other  days.  Moreover,  between 
required  physicals  and  flight  checks, 
cockpit  crew  members  put  their  jobs  on 


ground.  Flight  engineers  are  responsible 
for  the  proper  operation  of  all  aircraft 
systems  during  the  flight  and  external  in- 
spection before  and  after.  And  though  it 
may  seem  that  flight  attendants  are  on 
board  to  serve  food  and  drinks,  in  fact 
they  are  steadily  working  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  passengers.  The  cumulative 
fatigue  of  the  workers  can  have  serious 
effects  for  everyone  concerned — the 
workers  themselves,  the  passengers, 
clients  and  the  company. 


Captain  Bill  Foster  eats  his  lunch  on  the  ramp  at  Kuala  Lumpur  during  a  maintenance  delay 


THE  BIG  PICTURE 


1  was  on  a  trip  from  Chicago  to 
I  Denver  and  then  on  to  New 
York,"  describes  DC-8  co-pilot  Bruce 
Anderson,  "but  when  I  got  into  Denver 
they  said  that  they  needed  me  to  leave 
that  flight  and  go  down  to  Phoneix  to 
work  on  a  different  flight.  Well,  I  found 
out  later  that  they  had  sent  someone  up 
from  Phoenix  to  Denver  to  take  my  place 
on  the  original  flight. 

"Some  of  the  things  that  scheduling 
does  seem  just  ridiculous.  We  try  to  give 
helpful  hints,  saying  'why  not  do  it  this 
way  instead?'  Many  such  suggestions 
might  help  them  save  money  or  increase 
efficiency.  But  their  answers*  is  always, 
'You  don't  see  the  big  picture.'" 

The  big  picture  involves  TAA  person- 
nel living  on  the  edge  of  their  seats,  ever 


expecting  to  get  a  phone  call  that  will 
send  them  away  from  home  for  an  unde- 
termined period  of  time.  They  are  jerked 
from  pillar  to  post,  at  times  helplessly 
idle  in  a  hotel  far  away  and  at  other 
times  drawn  back  into  duty  when  they 
had  been  told  they  would  be  off. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  LIFE 

"When  I'm  on  call,  my  alert  period  is 
supposed  to  be  from  2  till  6  p.m.,"  says 
Captain  Roger  Danz.  "But  1  get  calls  at 
anytime,  day  or  night. 

"Recently,  after  a  trip  from  Houston  to 
Oakland,  they  told  me  I  was  going  home 
the  next  morning,"  he  continues.  "In 
order  to  leave  in  time,  I  waived  my  crew 
rest  of  14  hours.  Then,  as  I  was  walking 
out  of  my  hotel  to  catch  the  flight  home, 


I  got  a  call  from  scheduling  saying  that 
they  want  me  to  fly  to  Norfolk.  There, 
even  though  I'm  a  captain,  they  wanted 
me  to  be  a  co-pilot  on  a  flight,  because 
they  didn't  have  enough  people!" 

Danz,  a  Hercules  pilot,  has  also  suf- 
fered from  delays.  "Another  time  they 
cancelled  the  trip  that  I  was  scheduled  to 
be  on.  I  had  to  sit  in  New  York  for  4  days 
with  the  airplane.  They  said  that  a  trip 
might  come  up,  and  so  they  wanted  a 
crew  with  the  plane  just  in  case." 

Scheduling  is  also  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem for  TAA  flight  attendants.  In  the 
words  of  former  attendant  Grace 
Nagiecka,  "There's  no  rhythm  to  the  life 
of  a  charter  flight  attendant.  You're  at 
the  company's  beck  and  call,  and  you 
live  for  your  lay-overs  and  days  off." 

Unlike  most  airlines  where  the  ma- 
jority of  flight  attendants  work  on  bid 
lines  that  give  them  a  regular  schedule, 
and  where  reserves  are  used  only  to  fill  in 


"When  we  make  a  suggestion  about  sched- 
uling they  give  you  the  sense  that  it's  a  bad 
idea  just  because  it's  our  idea.  Because  it's 
our  idea,  they  aren't  going  to  do  it." 


for  sick  calls  and  emergencies,  most 
TAA  flight  attendants  are  working  on 
open  time.  As  stated  earlier,  probably 
fewer  than  30%  of  TAA  flight  atten- 
dants are  on  bid  lines. 

At  TAA  bid  lines  lessen  some  of  the 
uncertainty  of  an  attendant's  work  time 
because  at  least  the  notion  of  a  plan  is 
written  down.  But  bid  lines  are  neither 
available  every  month,  nor  does  the 
company  stick  to  them. 

For  instance,  in  May  of  this  year  there 
were  no  bid  lines  for  any  of  TAA's  325 
attendants:  everyone  was  on  open  time. 
Contrarily,  in  June,  the  tourist  season 
made  it  possible  for  almost  200  people  to 
work  on  monthly  bid  line  schedules.  By 
autumn,  the  number  typically  dwindles, 
and  even  the  need  for  staff  on  open  time 
drops  so  that  new  hires  are  apt  to  be 
furloughed  for  winter. 

FEAST  OR  FAMINE 

Together  with  the  feast  or  famine 
rhythm  over  the  calendar  year,  during 
.busy  summer  months  Transamerica  may 
cram  extra  charters  into  already  cramped 
bid  line  schedules  until  they  "fall  apart." 
Or,  what  happened  to  13  attendants  on 
one  crew  can  occur:  Transamerica  leased 
out  their  plane  with  the  cockpit  crew  on 
it  to  another  charter,  leaving  the  atten- 
dants sitting  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
They  were  there  until  an  empty  TAA 
plane  came  along  to  ferry  them  not  back 
to  New  York,  but  to  Minneapolis,  add- 
ing a  couple  of  days  to  their  long  period 
of  duty. 

Attendants  on  open  time  without  a 
bid  line  are  required  either  to  call  for  a 
trip  or  to  remain  on  constant  call  for* 
four  hours  a  day.  According  to  flight  at- 
tendant Al  Gonzalez,  "If  you  fail  to 
answer  the  telephone  because  you're  in 
the  bathroom  during  that  on  call  period, 
the  company  can  take  disciplinary  action 
against  you." 

Gonzalez  also  emphasizes  the  seeming 
irrationality  of  TAA  scheduling.  "They 
waste  a  lot  of  money  sometimes,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  trip  gets  cancelled  and 


they  have  us  'guard  the  aircraft'  just  in 
case  they  pick  up  a  trip,"  he  says.  "And 
when  we  make  a  suggestion  about  sched- 
uling they  give  you  the  sense  that  it's  a 
bad  idea  just  because  it's  our  idea— that 
because  it's  our  idea  they  aren't  going  to 
do  it." 

Cockpit  crews  are  constantly  being 
scheduled  on  another  flight,  since  they 
are  paid  for  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
of  flying  whether  they  fly  or  not  when 
they  are  away  from  their  base  on  assign- 
ment. Flight  attendants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  paid  only  for  actual  flight  time. 
This  allows  them  longer  layovers  bet- 
ween flights,  a  situation  that  is  both 
good  and  bad. 

"If  I'm  in  Hong  Kong,  the  only  cost  to 
the  company  during  my  layover  is  for  the 
hotel  room  and  per  diem,"  describes 
Marlene  Lingo.  "The  longest  layovers 
now  are  about  a  week,  and  whether  an 
attendant  likes  such  a  stay  or  not 
depends  on  such  factors  as  whether 
they've  been  to  a  place  before,  or  how 
desirable  it  is  to  be  in,  say,  Anchorage  or 
Rome  or  wherever." 

SHUFFLING  PEOPLE 

Transamerica  Airlines'  big  picture  also 
involves  frequent  base  changes  for  its 
personnel.  Though  TAA  cockpit  crew 
members  live  all  across  the  United 
States,  all  are  based  in  one  of  eight  loca- 
tions: New  York,  St.  Louis,  Oakland, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  San  Diego,  Pen- 
sacola  or  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  For  cockpit  crew  members— 
especially  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
seniority  roster— the  base  may  change 
several  times  in  a  year.  This  has  made 
TAA  into  "an  airline  of  commuters," 
many  pilots  report. 

"Just  a  little  change  in  sales  can  result 
in  shuffling  a  lot  of  people,"  says  747 
pilot  Pat  Thompson.  "Last  year  the  com- 
pany closed  the  747  base  in  Houston  and 
a  DC-8  base  in  Ontario,  and  a  few 
months  ago  they  opened  a  Chicago  base. 
The  numbers  go  up  and  down  depending 
on  what  they  need  to  fly." 


Thompson,  who  lives  in  San  Diego  but 
is  based  in  New  York,  says  that  a  pilot 
would  need  a  motor  home  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  base  changes. 

Larry  Grunden,  also  a  747  pilot,  has 
changed  bases  over  a  dozen  times  during 
his  12  years  at  Transamerica.  "Most  guys 
say,  'I'll  pick  a  place  to  live  and  commute 
to  my  base,'"  he  says.  "But  this  puts  you 
at  a  disadvantage  when  they  come  out 
with  schedules  that  would  be  decent  if 
you  lived  near  the  base,  but  otherwise 
are  difficult." 

Hercules  Captain  Wally  Marshall  has 
had  12  different  bases  in  eight  years  with 
as  many  as  4  changes  in  one  year.  "The 
company  would  like  us  to  move  each 
time  they  change  bases,  but  they  can't  re- 
quire us  to  live  in  any  one  place,"  he 
describes.  "It  would  be  devastating,  emo- 
tionally and  financially,  to  uproot  the 
family  every  time  we  receive  a  new  base 
assignment— so,  I've  chosen  to  commute. 
The  company  does  require  that  we  be 
within  2  hours  driving  distance  of  the 
base  at  least  twelve  hours  before  a  flight. 
I  spend  a  lot  of  my  off  time  driving  back 
and  forth  to  my  base." 


PAYING  THEIR  WAY 

If  they  do  not  live  in  their  base  city, 
personnel  must  pay  their  own  way  to 
and  from  the  base  before  or  after  flights. 
However,  the  company  holds  flight  at- 
tendants much  closer  to  their  bases  than 
they  do  cockpit  crew  members.  Newly- 
hired  attendants  must  live  where  they 
are  based.  Attendants  on  open  time 
must  be  at  their  bases  when  on  call.  And 
flight  attendant  bid  line  holders  must  be 
at  base  12  hours  before  a  flight.  Both  of 
the  later  groups  must  return  to  base  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  duty  period,  rather 
than  going  directly  home. 

"We  want  to  end  the  trip  'on  line'  like 
the  pilots,  rather  than  having  to  return 
to  base,"  asserts  Terry  Kiernan.  "99%  of 
cockpit  crew  members  are  men,  and  the 
company  gives  greater  credibility  to  their 
needs  and  desires  than  to  those  of  the 
flight  attendant  group  which  is  predom- 
inantly female." 

The  company  also  will  pay  cockpit 
crews'  moving  expenses  if  they  choose  to 
live  near  their  base,  but  not  such  ex- 
penses of  the  attendants.  Marlene 
Lingo's  base  has  been  changed  twice  by 
the  company  and  3  times  due  to  her 
choice.  In  all  cases,  she  paid  the  moving 
expenses  so  she  could  hold  on  to  her  job. 


Transamerica  Airlines  makes  an 
unusual  and  disquieting  claim  about 
itself:  "We  move  odd  things  to  odd 
places  at  odd  times." 

Covered  under  this  peculiar  synopsis 
are  flights  carrying  relief  supplies  to 
Ethiopian  drought  victims,  military 
equipment  across  the  United  States  and 
to  U.S.  bases  in  Latin  America,  and  con- 
struction equipment  into  Nigeria.  In  the 


past,  TAA  crews  have  also  flown 
thoroughbred  race  horses  from  New 
Zealand  to  Singapore,  cattle  across 
Australia,  Moslem  pilgrims  from  Nouak- 
chott and  Ouagadougou  to  Mecca,  and 
Vietnamese  "boat  people"  from 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  United  States. 
They  have  flown  all  sorts  of  cargos  for 
every  sort  of  government,  including, 
with  tragic  results,  food  and  fuel  into 


Vietnamese  refugees  on  route  to  the  United  States 


rebel-beseiged  territory  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Angola. 

The  crews  responsible  for  carrying 
these  "odd  things  to  odd  places"  are  ex- 
posed to  many  hazards,  ranging  from 
malaria  to  bullet  wounds.  They  must 
navigate  on  the  basis  of  poor  or  non- 
existent communciation  with  the 
ground,  and  land  on  dirt  strips.  They 
must  carry  large  sums  of  cash  to  deal 
with  ground  crews  and  military  men  who 
do  not  understand  their  language  and 
who  are  often  hostile  and  suspicious. 
Then,  they  are  put  up  in  substandard 
lodging  and  given  food  and  water  that 
they  often  dare  not  consume. 

"We  do  all  these  things  routinely," 
reports  pilot  Larry  Grunden,  "while  fly- 
ing a  plane  that  has  the  word  'Trans- 
america' printed  prominently  on  its  side. 
That  really  draws  attention— who's  to, 
say  tomorrow  that  I  won't  be  the  target 
when  the  next  terrorist  lights  off  a 
bomb?" 

CAUSE  FOR  SUSPICION 

"The  C-130  is  a  military  airplane," 
adds  Captain  Roger  Danz,  using  the 
military  designation  for  his  Hercules  air- 
craft. "Terrorists  think  of  it  as  a  military 
airplane,,  and  they  think  that  anything 
that  flies  slow  and  goes  to  the  places  we 
go  to  will  be  carrying  arms.  Then  when 
you  land  and  taxi  to  the  end  of  the  air- 
field that's  av/ay  from  the  passenger 
ramp,  that's  further  cause  for  suspi- 
cion— it  doesn't  matter  that  you're  carry- 
ing drilling  equipment." 

747  pilot  Pat  Thompson  has  recently 
been  flying  between  European  cities  and 
Saudi  Arabia  on  a  contract  between 
TAA  and  the  Saudi  national  airline. 
"Our  plane  is  painted  like  a  Saudi  plane 
and  we  use  their  call  signs  as  we  fly  over 
Lebannon  and  along  the  western  edge  of 
Iran,"  he  says.  "But,  if  anything  should 
happen  we're  still  a  U.S.  crew  in  a  U.S. 
airplane.  I'm  really  relieved  when  we're 
out  of  that  area— those  guys  don't  follow 
the  rules." 

Uneasy  encounters  with  the  military 
are  not  at  all  uncommon  for  TAA  crew 
members.  "I  was  on  a  Here  flight  from 
Munich  to  a  military  field  near  Lagos, 
Nigeria  three  years  ago,"  recounts  Roy 
Montag,  "carrying  computers  for  a  new 
radar  facility  they  were  building.  It  was 
our  first  flight  to  the  area,  and  we  had  lit- 
tle information  about  the  place  other 
than  the  latitude  and  longitude. 

"When  we  arrived  in  Kano  en  route  to 
the  landing  field,  we  were  told  it  was  a 
military  base  and  that  they  were  not 
authorized  to  give  out  any  landing  infor- 
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mation.  We  went  on  down  and  near  the 
base  located  a  radio  beacon,  then  we  flew 
circles  until  we  located  the  airfield.  We 
made  a  low  pass  over  the  field  and  con- 
tacted the  control  tower  on  an  emerg- 
ency radio  frequency  and  were  given  the 
information  necessary  to  make  a  land- 
ing. Then,  we  were  met  by  an  armed 
party  who  held  the  other  crew  members 
on  board  while  they  escorted  me  to  the 
commander's  office  to  inquire  why  I'd  in- 
truded into  Nigerian  military  airspace. 
Apparently,  we  had  approval  from  one 
part  of  the  Nigerian  government,  but  not 
from  another  part." 

Here  pilot  Rudy  Zahorchak,  who  cited 
similar  problems  in  Nigeria  and  in  Por- 
tugal where  his  plane  was  met  by  armed 
personnel  carriers,  described  one  cause  of 
such  difficulties.  "We  do  a  lot  of  one-time 
flights,  so  chances  are  good  that  when 
you  show  up  they  may  say,  'Who  the  hell 
are  you?'" 

UNCIVIL  WARS 

In  addition  to  such  misunderstand- 
ings, TAA  crew  members  can  find  them- 
selves caught  in  the  middle  of  Third 
World  revolution  and  civil  war.  "In 
Ethiopia  you're  operating  in  the  middle 
of  a  rebel  war,"  describes  Hercules  Cap- 
tain Bob  Shore.  "In  the  town  we're  in, 
there  are  5,000  Russian  military  person- 
nel operating  a  military  base.  It's  not 
unusual  to  hear  the  sounds  of  fighting  at 
night— mortars,  MIGs  taking  off  and 
bombing  and  so  on." 

By  far  the  most  serious  such  situation 
took  place  last  December  in  Angola  as 
one  TAA  Hercules  crew  attempted  to 
make  a  delivery  of  miscellaneous  cargo 
into  the  diamond  mining  town  of  Ca- 
funfo  in  Angola.  During  landing,  the 
plane  was  fired  upon  by  South  Africa- 
backed  UNITA  rebel  troops,  who  had 
taken  over  the  town  as  part  of  a  war 
against  the  Marxist  Angolan  govern- 
ment. And  then  after  the  plane  landed 
on  the  dirt  runway,  the  troops  opened 
fire  with  automatic  weapons,  killing  co- 
pilot Bill  Read  and  causing  Captain 
Gerhard  Opel  to  break  the  bones  in  his 
heels  as  he  jumped  from  the  burning  air- 
craft. 

Opel,  flight  engineer  Allan  Bongard 
and  Loadmaster  Paul  Huggins,  along 
with  twenty  captives  from  the  mining 
town,  were  then  led  on  a  600-mlle  forced 
march  to  the  rebel's  base  in  southern 
Angola.  The  march  took  over  a  month, 
leading  the  captives  through  swamps, 
jungles  and  areas  heavily  patrolled  by 
the  Angolan  government.  During  the 
journey,    they    received   subsistence   ra- 
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Hadj  pilgrims  boarding 

tions,  and  most  developed  severe  cases  of 
diarrhea.  After  they  finally  arrived  at  the 
rebel  base  in  Jamba,  it  was  another 
month  and  a  half  before  the  TAA  crew 
was  released. 

Two  days  after  the  incident,  TAA  in- 
formed the  crew  members'  families  that 
the  plane  had  been  destroyed,  but  they 
said  that  all  of  the  crew  were  safe.  Well 
into  January,  the  company  maintained 
that  Bill  Read  was  safe,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  month  that  a  body 
found  in  the  plane  was  identified  as  his. 
The  company  did  arrange  for  families 
and  the  three  surviving  crew  members  to 
connect  up  in  Africa  after  the  release, 
but  TAA  has  consistently  denied  any 
responsibility  for  the  incident.  Cur- 
rently, Bill  Read's  wife  Karol  is  suing  the 
company  over  her  husband's  death. 

FOOTING  THE  BILLS 

On  a  more  mundane  level,  TAA  crew 
members  who  fly  to  the  Third  World 
also  bear  great  responsibilities  while  put- 
ting up  with  difficult  living  situations. 

"We  go  into  far  off  places  and  handle 
everthing  on  our  own,"  explains  Her- 
cules Captain  Roger  Danz.  "The  captain 
pays  all  the  bills  for  landing  fees,  fuel, 


TAA  aircraft  at  Jidda 

handling  fees,  hotels  and  so  forth.  This 
month  I  went  to  Ecuador  with  $9,800 
cash  in  my  pocket — there's  no  company 
representative  and  everyone  demands 
cash,  so  you  have  to  be  prepared.  In  this 
case,  though,  Eastern  Airlines  handled 
us,  and  it  turned  out  that  all  I  had  to  do 
was  sign  for  things. 

"So,  after  I  paid  the  hotel  bill,  I  had 
$9,300  which  I  carried  with  me  the  whole 
time.  You  go  down  there  enough,  so  that 
a  lot  of  people  know  that  you're  carrying 
big  money  around.  It's  risky — several 
guys  have  gotten  ripped  off,  and  then  the 
company  has  had  the  nerve  to  attempt 
to  take  it  out  of  their  pay!" 

The  pilots  are  not  even  bonded  for  the 
money  that  they  have  to  carry.  "They 
probably  don't  do  it,  because  it  makes 
too  much  sense,"  notes  pilot  Bob  Shore. 

Though  TAA  flight  crews  have  the 
benefit  of  union  representatives  on  a 
company  committee  that  chooses  the 
hotels  they  stay  in,  still  accomodations 
may  by  less  comfortable  than  home. 

"The  living  conditions  in  Nigeria  are 
terrible,"  explains  Danz.  "Recently  after 
a  long  flight  and  various  hassles  at  the 
airport,  we  went  to  the  hotel  we  were 
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supposed  to  stay  at  and  they  had  no 
room.  So,  we  drove  all  over  and  wound 
up  staying  at  some  out-of-the-way  place 
out  in  the  jungle.  All  the  power  went  off 
while  we  were  there,  there  was  no 
telephone,  you  can't  drink  the  water  or 
eat  the  food.  If  somebody  were  to  drag 
you  off,  nobody  would  know  what  had 


happened  .  .  .  and  that's  supposed  to  be 
glamourous?" 

BOMBS  IN  THE  BODY 

It  is  common  for  crews  to  go  without 
eating  or  make  do  on  bottled  water  and 
food  brought  with  them,  rather  than 
take  risks  eating  what  is  available  locally. 


Even  so,  many  have  suffered  from  in- 
testinal problems.  And  that  is  only  the 
beginning  of  health  and  medical  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  international 
travel. 

"First  of  all,  a  lot  of  guys  have  colitis, 
intestinal  problems  from  days  of  sitting 
and  poor  diets,"  says  Rudy  Zahorchak. 


WAS  THE  ANGOLA  INCIDENT 
'CORPORATE  MURDER'? 
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Three  Chicago-area  corporate  executives  were  recently 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  death  of  an  employee  from 
cyanide  poisoning.  It  was  the  first  time  corporate  officials 
have  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in  a  job-related  death. 
But  the  precedent  setting  case — which  involved  a  grossly- 
obvious  danger  to  the  employees — raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  incident  in  Angola  where  co-pilot  Bill  Read 
was  killed  by  rebel  guerillas  can  similarly  be  thought  of  as  a 
case  of  corporate  murder. 

Crew  members  who  served 
there  say  that  danger  was  an 
ever-present  reality.  "There 
was  always  the  threat  of  the 
rebels  putting  the  diamond 
mine  out  of  commission," 
recalls  pilot  Bruce  Anderson 
who  was  in  Angola  for  3  years, 
leaving  just  before  the  inci- 
dent. "It  was  a  very  hostile  en- 
vironment," adds  Rudy 
Zahorchak.  "Government 
troops  at  our  main  base  at 
Dondo  used  to  shoot  at  our 
airplanes  as  we  came  in  to 
land,  who  knows  why.  So, 
we'd  leave  our  lights  off  as 
long  as  possible  and  only 
turn  them  on  at  the  last 
minute." 

The  company  claims  that  it 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
what  happened  because  flight 
crew  members  went  to  Angola 
only  on  a  volunteer  basis.  But 
more  than  one  pilot  disagrees. 
"I  felt  forced  to  go  there  two 
times,"  says  Zahorchak,  "I 
went  kicking  and  screaming  all  the  way.  I  have  nothing 
written  down,  but  if  it  came  to  that,  I'd  testify  that  I  went 
against  my  will." 


^  PLAY  '* 
FAIR 

WITH 

TRANSAMER1GA 

AIRLINE 
EMPLOYEES 


Karol  Read 


Flight  engineer  Jerry  Womack  notes,  "Read  was  a 
volunteer,  so  to  speak,  but  he  had  put  in  less  than  a  year 
with  the  company,  and  knew  he  had  no  protection  if  they 
decided  to  fire  him.  I  know  of  two  individuals  who  were 
told  over  the  phone  that  they'd  better  go.  Probationary 
people  felt  that  if  they  didn't  volunteer,  the  company 
could  fire  them  next  month  for  not  shining  their  shoes." 
Perhaps  most  in  contradiction  with  the  company's  claim 

that  it  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible is  the  fact  that  less  than  5 
months  earlier  the  company 
had  been  warned  by  letter  of 
UNITA  threats  against  the 
Cafunfo  area.  In  August  of 
1984,  pilot  Don  Purdy,  who 
was  filling  in  for  a  manager  in 
Cafunfo,  wrote  to  TAA's 
director  of  operations  that 
UNITA  had  stated  that  it 
would  strike  Cafunfo  again,  as 
it  had  in  the  past.  Purdy  told 
TAA  that  such  action  was 
likely  since  the  government 
had  re-opened  the  mine  there, 
breaking  an  agreement  made 
with  the  guerillas  during  a 
previous  hostage-taking  situa- 
tion. The  pilots'  union, 
ALPA,  argues  that  crews  op- 
erating in  Angola  were  given 
no  warning  about  this  danger 
and  had  to  rely  on  rumors  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  risk 
they  were  taking. 

ALPA  also  points  out  that 
TAA  management  refused  to 
allow  a  pilot  representative  to 
participate  in  any  phase  of  the  investigation  of  Read's  death 
or  the  incident.  This  refusal,  the  union  asserts,  derived  from 
TAA's  anxiousness  to  conceal  its  irresponsbile  behavior. 
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"Others  have  damaged  hearing  from  fly- 
ing on  the  Hercs,  which  are  very  loud. 

"Then,  we're  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  One  crew  went  into  Somalia 
carrying  30,000  pounds  of  an  anti- 
cholera  drug.  They  found  out  later  that 
other  airlines  had  refused  to  fly  in 
because  they  didn't  want  to  expose  their 
crews  to  the  epidemic." 

Flight  engineer  John  Carroll  con- 
tracted one  of  the  most  severe  and 
disabling  diseases,  dysentery,  during  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Ethiopia.  "We  didn't  really 
understand  the  danger  we  were  being 
subjected  to,"  he  says.  "What  happens  is 
that  flies  pick  up  germs  from  the  bodies 
of  those  poor  people  who  are  dying  by 
the  hundreds  every  day.  Then  these  flies 
deposit  the  germs  into  your  food,  or 
maybe  onto  our  bodies.  These  parasites 
invade  and  penetrate  your  bowel  wall. 
They  find  a  safe  sanctuary,  and  they  can 
be  there  for  months  .or  years,  a  time 
bomb  in  your  body  waiting  to  go  off." 

Carroll  lost  20  pounds  in  a  month  and 
suffered  with  great  pain  and  hemorrhag- 
ing. At  first  he  took  Pepto  Bismol  and 
Keopectate  which,  he  believes,  was  the 
worst  thing  to  do,  since  these  relieve  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  cause.  Now,  after 
seeing  the  pre-eminent  dysentery  spe- 
cialist in  the  country,  he  is  taking  three 


drugs  to  deal  with  what  remains  a  severe 
disability. 

He  fears  that  most  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers who  went  to  Ethiopia  might  be  af- 
flicted with  the  condition,  noting  that 
the  company  may  have  "placed  them- 
selves in  awful  jeopardy."  But,  he  notes, 
the  company  seems  to  know  little  about 
it  since  their  first  reaction  was  to  tell  him 
to  get  well  on  his  own  time,  and  to  try  to 
deny  him  workers'  compensation. 

WARNING  SIGNALS 

Crew  members  are  also  exposed  to 
malaria,  so  TAA  gives  out  an  anti- 
malaria  medicine  called  aralen 
phosphate.  The  drug  comes  with  a 
booklet  listing  multiple  adverse  side  ef- 
fects. "There  are  2  and  a  half  pages  of 
warnings,  including  possible  retinal 
damage,  psoriasis  and  more,"  describes 
Bruce  Anderson.  "I  read  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  and  got  so  scared  that  I 
didn't  read  any  more."  The  drug  is  also 
very  dangerous  to  pregnant  women. 

"The  standard  anti-malaria  drug  since 
1982  has  been  a  combination  of  chloro- 
quine,  or  aralen,  and  Fansidar,"  reports 
Dr.  Richard  Masters  who  serves  on  the 
ALPA's  Aero-Medical  Committee.  "But 
extremely  severe  skin  problems  may 
result  from  using  the  drug.  And  now 


there  are  areas  where  a  chloroquine- 
resistant  strain  of  malaria  has  emerged, 
so  it  may  not  work." 

Flight  attendants  along  with  the 
cockpit  crews  have  to  take  precautions 
against  disease:  they  receive  cholera 
shots,  yellow  fever  innoculation,  typhoid 
shots  and  more.  Such  precautions  are 
necessary  because  TAA  passengers  in- 
clude such  groups  as  West  African 
Moslems  taking  part  in  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  known  as  the  Hadj  and  Viet- 
namese "boat  people"  fleeing  Southeast 
Asia. 

"Among  the  Vietnamese,  you'd  have  2 
or  3  people  with  measles,  tuberculosis, 
chicken  pox  or  scabies,"  recounts  atten- 
dant Marlene  Lingo.  "I've  been  on  crews 
where  everyone  else  on  the  crew  got  sick 
with  rashes,  scabies,  colds  and  coughs." 

Former  flight  attendant  Lois  Cox  says, 
"Transamerica  told  us  that  the  boat  peo- 
ple we  carried  were  all  checked  and 
clean,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  But  an  attendant  saw  a  memo  that 
a  pharmacologist  on  the  plane  had, 
decribing  the  round  worms  and  hook- 
worm that  the  refugees  had.  The  Jap- 
anese government  wouldn't  let  them  off 
the  plane  in  Tokyo,  and  1  later  read  that 
the  plane  was  fumigated  with  DDT  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base." 


HAZARDS  OF  THE  HADJ 


»i  a  number  of  years  past,  TAA  has 
transported  passengers  to  Mecca:  as 
part  of  the  Hadj,  the  annualMaslern 
pilgrimage.  It  is  quite  often  the  case  that 
these  pilgrims  have  never  before  ven- 
tured beyond  their  home  towns.  Many 
of  the  people  are  extremely  poor,  aged 
(since  a  trip  to  Mecca  expedites  entry  in- 
to Heaven)  and,  in  pilot  Roy  Montag's 
words,  "very  innocent."  As  a  result  of 
this  innocence,  flight  crews  on  the  Had] 
have  faced  some  unusual  hazards. 

The  flights  stop  in  a  number  of  West 
and  Central  African  countries— Gabon, 
Ivory  Coast,  Senegal,  Mauritania,  Niger 
and  Upper  Volta— picking  up  passeng- 
ers. "These  people  may  never  have 
climbed  stairs  before,  perhaps  they've 
never  seen  themselves  in  a  mirror  before, 
and  they  aren't  familiar  with  toilets," 
says  attendant  Marlene  Lingo. 

"We're  carrying  the  crippled,  infirm, 
blind,   and  deaf  comments  attendant 


Had]  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca 


.  Terry  Kiernan.  "You  fly  them  into  Jidda, 
they  stay  three  weeks  and  then  return. 
When  they're  going,  they're  coming  from 
home,  so  they  are  relatively  clean  and  in 
good  shape.  But  on  the  return,  after  3 
weeks  in  a  tent  city  with  no  baths, 
well . .  ." 

"In  many  cases  the  pilgrims  don't  trust 
our  food,  and  they  bring  their  own  food 
on  board,. along  with  charcoal  stoves  to 
cook  it  on  during  the  flight,"  adds  Mon- 
tag.  "Of  course,  we  can't  allow  that  for 
safety  reasons. 

"One  woman  was  told  several  times 
not  to  light  her  charcoal  grill,  but  she 
still  managed  to  get  it  going  during  a 
flight.  We  had  to  take  it  away  and  douse 
it  with  water.  But  then  we  were  faced 
with  a  very  angry  and  menacing  crowd 
who  felt  she  was  being  persecuted.  It  got 
very  touchy  for  a  while  there,  but  the 
flight  attendants  did  a  great  job  of  handl- 
ing the  situation." 
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HIGH  ALTITUDE  HEALTH 


Whether  crew  members  are  winging 
across  the  Third  World  or  be- 
tween Houston  and  Phoenix,  there  are 
certain  health  hazards  involved  in  fre- 
quent flying.  "With  high  altitudes  and 
zero  humidity,  your  skin  gets  dried  out 
and  your  eyes  hurt,"  says  pilot  Bill 
Thomas.  "You  have  to  drink  a  lot  of  li- 
quids to  avoid  dehydration." 

"I  got  nosebleeds  from  ozone  sickness 
and  the  high  altitude,"  describes  former 
attendant  Lois  Cox.  "I  also  caught  a  lot 
of  colds,  though  now  I  haven't  had  one 
since  I  was  furloughed." 

"Some  women  have  menstrual  cycle 
problems,"  said  flight  attendant  Terry 
Kiernan.  "They  miss  thier  periods  and 
they  have  pain.  Others  get  married  after 
they've  been  flying  for  a  while,  and  they 
aren't  able  to  conceive  no  matter  what 
they  do.  I  know  of  a  woman  whose  doc- 
tors can't  find  anything  wrong  with  her, 
but  her  insides  just  don't  work." 

Doctors  know  that  some  of  these 
health  problems  are  related  to  frequent 
flying,  and  about  others  there  is  uncer- 
tainty. Dr.  Richard  Masters  points  out 
that  the  problem  of  dehydration  is  "con- 
stantly there"  and  suggests  that  this  may 
lead  to  an  increased  suceptibility  to 
respiratory  infection.  "There  is  a  con- 
stantly moving  fluid  layer— the  protec- 
tive mechanism  of  the  nose  and  trachia 
—that  catches  foreign  matter  in  the  air- 
way and  disposes  of  it,"  he  says.  "If 
something  dries  up  that  membrane,  or- 
ganisms may  have  a  greater  ability  to 
gain  a  foothold." 

PECULIAR  PROBLEMS 

The  most  dangerous  situation,  he 
points  out,  may  be  that  of  crews  who  fly 
in  areas  where  they  are  afraid  to  drink 
the  water,  and  who  suffer  dehydration 
during  flight  and  during  restover  periods 
on  hot  airstrips.  Then,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  flight  in  an  exhausted 
state,  they  are  likely  very  susceptible  to 
one  of  the  many  diseases  of  undeveloped 
lands. 

Attendants  face  a  set  of  health  prob- 
lems that  are  particular  to  their  work. 
Most  of  the  time,  they  are  on  their  feet, 
and  with  air  turbulence  and  vibration 
from  the  plane  there  are  repeated  shocks 
to  the  body. 

The  food  and  beverage  carts  weigh 
from  185  to  250  pounds.  Attendants  are 


actually  pushing  these  uphill  when  they 
work  from  the  back  of  the  aircraft,  and 
having  to  stop  every  three  rows  requires 
repeated  exertion,  which  at  high  alti- 
tudes places  extra  stress  on  the  car- 
diovascular system. 

Then,  for  all  airline  crew  members, 
there  is  jet  lag.  No  one  can  really  say 
much  about  the  effects  of  repeated  ex- 


posure to  jet  lag,  Dr.  Masters  says,  since 
up  to  now  it  has  not  been  really  studied. 
A  study  of  short  flight  carriers  has  been 
completed,  but  the  results  have  not  been 
released.  NASA  is  currently  studying  the 
effects  on  the  crews  of  long  distance  fly- 
ing. Until  that  study  is  concluded,  jet  lag 
must  be  regarded  simply  as  another  form 
of  fatigue. 


Unloading  a  livestock  charter 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 


•  JL  #hen  you  ask  a  Transamerica  Air- 
yw  lines  employee  what  he  or  she 
would  change  about  the  job  if  it  could  be 
changed,  chances  are  that  that  person 
will  mention  a  fragmented  family  life. 

"The  biggest  difficulty  I  have  is  the 
absence  of  continuity  in  my  home  life," 
comments  DC-8  Captain  Mike  Gayer.  "I 
have  a  16-year-old  son  who  had  grown 
up  without  me,"  says  Bruce  Anderson. 
"He's  involved  in  theater  in  school,  but 
I'm  never  around  for  his  performances 
.  .  .  everything  comes  down  on  my  wife. 
I  live  in  a  small  town  where  people  are 
very  active  in  community  affairs,  but  I'm 
a  stranger  to  my  neighbors." 


"I'll  be  gone  for  7  to  10  days  at  a  time 
on  average,"  adds  Roy  Montag.  "When  I 
get  home,  my  family  wants  to  spend  time 
together.  But,  you're  not  a  reasonable 
person  at  first— you  need  rest  to  get  over 
the  effects  of  your  trip.  And  the  travel  is 
hard  on  wives,  who  are  sitting  home 
with  the  kids  while  you  may  be  off  to 
Paris  or  somewhere. 

"The  kids  see  the  glamour  and  they're 
proud  of  their  dad  who  flies  a  big  plane 
and  has  responsibility  for  a  lot  of 
passengers,"  he  continues.  "But  then, 
I'm  not  around  for  school  programs,  and 
I  can't  do  things  like  be  an  assistant 
coach  on  their  soccer  team.  They  feel 
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that  there's  something  missing  in  their 
lives." 

TAGGING  ALONG 

Since  crew  members  never  can  be  sure 
of  having  a  particular  day  off,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  make  or  keep  appointments 
with  family  members,  friends,  doctors  or 
anyone  else.  Finding  that  they  cannot 
count  on  a  crew  member  to  be  home, 
families  and  friends  begin  to  construct 
lives  without  them. 

"You  have  to  make  a  separate  life," 
says  Kathy  Runchey,  wife  of  Captain 
Francis  Runchey.  "I  make  all  the  social 
contacts  and,  if  he's  able  to  come,  he's  a 
tag-along.  If  he  has  a  buddy  who  drops 
over,  Fran  may  be  sleeping  or  on  his  way 
out  the  door.  Then,  the  buddy  doesn't 
come  back— he's  had  too  may  turn 
downs." 

All  the  little  things  add  up,  putting  a 
set  of  subtle  pressures  on  a  marriage. 
When  they  are  on  the  road,  flight  crew 
members  are  always  eating  restaurant 
food,  so  they  want  home  cooking  when 
they  return.  In  contrast,  their  spouses 
have  been  hanging  out  at  home  and  are 
desperate  to  go  out.  Spouses  may  have  to 
handle  all  the  ordinary  details  of  life, 
paying  bills  or  doing  the  shopping. 
When  your  partner  has  been  flying  off  to 
Hong  Kong  or  Venezuela  and  you  have 
been  picking  up  the  dry  cleaning,  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  feeling  some  jealousy. 

"The  worst  thing  that  happened  to  me 
was  when  we  arranged  to  move  to  a  new 
home,"  says  Wally  Marshall.  "I  had  bid 
to  be  home  to  help,  but  the  company 
kept  me  on  the  road.  So  my  wife  and 
small  baby  had  to  fend  for  themselves.  I 
got  as  close  as  Winnipeg,  but  then  TAA 
sent  me  off  to  Europe. 

Holidays  mean  nothing  when  you 
work  for  a  non-scheduled  airline.  "I  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  a  trip  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1978,"  describes  Anderson.  "The 
scheduling  office  called  me  up  and  said 
that  the  trip  was  off,  so  we  invited  some 
friends  and  family  over  for  Christmas 
dinner.  The  company  called  while  din- 
ner was  in  progress  and  said  that  I  was 
going  after  all. 

"So,  I  got  ready.  Then  they  called 
again  and  said  I  wasn't  going.  An  hour 
later,  they  said  I  was  going,  For  a  three- 
hour  period,  the  trip  was  on  again,  then 
off  again.  I  finally  did  wind  up  going." 

And  then  there  are  real  emergencies. 

Fran  Runchey  was  away  from  home 
for  the  birth  of  each  of  his  children.  "I 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  him  through 
the  company,  and  they  asked  if  it  was  an 
emergency,"  Kathy  Runchey  recalls.  "He 


could  fly  home  if  it  was  an  emergency, 
but  these  were  just  normal  births 
without  any  complications.  So,  both 
times  a  neighbor  drove  me  to  the 
hospital." 

In  1979,  pilot  Bob  Shore's  first  wife  was 
killed  in  a  car  accident  while  he  was  in 


Ethiopia.  It  was  5  days  before  he  was  able 
to  return.  "You  are  virtually  incom- 
municado," Shore  says.  "Even  if  the 
company  is  able  to  get  hold  of  you,  it  will 
be  several  days  before  you  can  return. 
Fortunately  in  this  case,  my  parents  were 
able  to  take  care  of  the  kids." 


"I  have  a  16-y ear-old  son  who's  grown  up 
without  me,"  says  pilot  Bruce  Anderson. 
"Fm  never  around  .  .  .  everything  comes 
down  on  my  wife." 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 


behind  the  advertisements  of  a  flight 

■attendant  smiling  and  saying,  "fly 

me,"  lives  an  employee  in  a  steel  trap  of  a 

job.  A  look  at  a  day's  work  tells  the 

story. 

The  day  is  July  29,  1985,  and  Al  Gon- 
zalez, flight  attendant  for  seven  years 
with  Transamerica  Airlines,  will  be 
working  the  flight  from  Boston  to  Santa 
Maria  in  the  Azores  and  back— in  airline 
parlance,  a  "turnaround."  It's  a  redeye 
trip  that  is  scheduled  to  take  off  at  11:30 
p.m.  from  Boston  and  reach  Santa 
Maria  at  4:30  a.m.  (New  York  time)  and 
then  return  (see  sidebar  for  itinerary). 
The  trip  involves  a  16-hour  duty  day, 
what  would  be  a  double  shift  for  those 
who  work  at  earth-bound  jobs.  This  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  a  flight  atten- 
dant's job  on  a  charter  airline,  the  "all  or 
nothing"  pace  of  labor,  working  13,  14, 
or  15  hour  shifts  between  periods  of 
waiting  for  the  next  job. 

Schedules  are  not  the  only  paradox. 
As  Gonzalez's  day  will  show,  attendants 
dress  up  in  pressed  suits  to  do  galley 
work,  often  arrive  exhausted  to  monitor 
safety  in  a  high  speed  craft  where  fire  is  a 
constant  danger,  spend  five  hours  serv- 
ing other  people  food  and  drink  with  no 
designated  meal  time  for  themselves,  and 
are  expected  to  smile  steadily  while 
regularly  checking  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  passengers. 

FOR  APPEARANCES  SAKE 

On  the  evening  before  the  flight,  Gon- 


zalez collects  his  uniform  from  the 
cleaners,  packs  and  selects  clothes  to 
wear  on  the  shuttle.  Appearance  is  no 
light  matter,  since  every  attendant  is 
rated  in  writing  on  "grooming"  during 
each  flight. 

TAA  currently  has  359  attendants, 
and  under  affirmative  action  about  a 
third  of  these  are  men.  Being  a  male 
flight  attendant  makes  no  difference  in 
formal  duties,  and  having  men  has  even 
helped  to  change  some  of  management's 
sexist  attitudes  about  the  "girl"  atten- 
dants, says  Gonzalez.  But  the  airline  is  as 
hard  on  men  as  on  women  over  the  issue 
of  appearance. 

For  men,  no  hair  can  touch  the  collar 
of  a  shirt,  and  "a  man  can  grow  a  beard 
but  not  on  company  time,"  says  Gon- 
zalez. For  flying  on  a  shuttle  to  an  actual 
assignment,  or  what  attendants  call 
"commercialing,"  men  must  also  wear 
ties  and  jackets,  while  women  have  a  set 
of  restrictions  that  extend  to  things  like 
the  color  of  stockings  allowed. 

Weight  is  a  touchy  topic.  The  bitterest 
pill,  according  to  one  attendant,  is  that 
"a  suitcase  can  fly  overweight,  but  not  an 
attendant." 

Gonzalez  is  in  shape,  though.  His  con- 
cern today  is  squeezing  in  enough  rest  to 
be  alert  by  his  11:30  p.m.  flight  given  the 
schedule  the  airline  has  planned  for  him. 
TAA  required  him  to  check  in  at  JFK 
airport  for  a  shuttle  to  Boston  at  8  a.m., 
14  hours  before  his  flight.  To  do  so,  he 
must  get  up  at  5:30  a.m. 
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Gonzalez's  pre-flight  briefing  and 
duties  begin  at  10  P.M.  During  the  brief- 
ing for  this  flight,  attendants  are  told  to 
watch  for  passengers  with  extra  bags. 
The  charter  is  loaded  with  aged  Por- 
tuguese people  going  to  visit  their 
families,  so  many  will  be  carrying  gifts. 
Attendants  will  have  to  stash  these  away 
to  keep  aisles  clear  in  case  of  an  accident 
during  the  flight. 

CHECKLISTS 

Standard  duties  require  5  of  the  7  at- 
tendants on  the  DC-8  (there  are  13  on  a 
747)  to  make  pre-flight  safety  checks  and 
2  others  to  set  up  the  galleys. 

The  safety  duties  include  filling  out  a 
written  checklist  and  visually  checking 
254  life  vests  and  safety  packs  at  the 
seats,  plus  checks  on  all  portable  oxygen 
bottles  and  first  aid  kits.  Attendants 
must  inspect  the  fire  extinguishers  and 
megaphones,  count  the  40  spare  life  vests 


for  babies  and  make  sure  that  6  lifeboats, 
the  distress  radio,  flashlights,  barrier 
straps  for  the  doors  and  vests  for  the 
crew  are  on  board.  They  must  make  sure 
the  emergency  birth  kit  is  on  board. 

In  addition,  the  attendants  inventory 
the  bathrooms  for  supplies  and  insure 
that  the  movie  and  headsets  are  on 
board.  At  other  airlines,  caterers  stock 
the  galleys.  But  TAA  attendants  have  to 
unpack  and  load  such  galley  supplies  as 
coffee,  cream,  sugar,  glasses  and  napkins. 

Once  the  flight  gets  underway,  the  at- 
tendants begin  to  focus  on  the  set  of 
potential  problems  that  they  refer  to  as 
"the  things  you  can't  control."  This 
category  includes  everything  from  fire  to 
drunken  or  sick  people,  none  of  whom 
can  be  required  to  take  orders  or  advice 
from  an  attendant. 

Fire,  often  the  result  of  a  passenger 
smoking  in  a  bathroom,  is  the  most 
feared  danger.  But  there  are  other  poten- 


Transamerica  flight  attendants 


tial  sources  of  fire,  as  attendant  Kathy 
Devlin  recalls:  "One  time  a  person  who 
was  being  deported  got  on  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  He  took  out  a  bottle  and  went 
into  the  bathroom  just  before  takeoff. 
Smoke  began  coming  out  of  the  bath- 
room just  as  we  were  closing  the  cabin 
door,  so  we  had  to  evacuate  the  plane. 
He  had  started  a  fire  to  avoid  deporta- 
tion." 

To  qualify  as  attendants,  Devlin  and 
her  colleagues  have  to  pass  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  test  to 
evaluate  their  overall  knowledge  of 
emergency  procedures  and  first  aid.  Fires 
are  hazardous  not  only  because  of  the 
flames  but  also  because  of  the  noxious 
fumes.  Attendants  and  passengers  ride 
surrounded  by  killer  fabrics  and  plastics. 
The  FAA  has  given  airlines  eight  years 
to  remove  the  toxic  carpets,  seat 
cushions  and  walls  lining  the  cabin. 
"Ninety  five  percent  of  air  accidents  are 
survivable,"  says  Gonzalez.  "It's  the  fire 
or  fumes  that  kill." 

SERVICE  WITH  A  SMILE 

Passengers  can  also  make  trouble  of  a 
less  disastrous  nature.  Charter  flying  in 
particular  puts  attendants  at  the  mercy 
of  organized  groups.  "The  worst  thing  is 
when  people  know  each  other  and  are 
drinking,"  says  former  attendant  Grace 
Nagiecka.  "The  bad  charters  are  to  Las 
Vegas,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Super- 
bowl.  The  Superbowl  may  be  the  worst. 
Some  of  the  pasengers  can  barely  get  off 
the  plane  on  the  way  home."  Such 
passengers  are  demanding  and  reckless, 
and,  according  to  some  attendants, 
assaults  are  on  the  increase.  Thus  atten- 
dants hope  that  such  passengers  will  pass 
out  before  they  do  damage. 

Transamerica  Airlines  attendants  have 
done  everything  from  deliver  babies  to 
perform  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
for  9  hours  on  a  woman  gone  comatose 
between  New  York  and  Tel  Aviv.  Dur- 
ing the  Hadj  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  peo- 
ple have  died  on  board.  And  all  the 
while — for,  say,  three  hours  out  of  a  five- 
hour  flight— attendants  are  also  pushing 
and  pulling  185  to  250  pound  carts  load- 
ed with  drinks  and  food  up  and  down 
aisles  that  rise  5  to  10  degrees,  and  these 
attendants  had  better  be  smiling. 

Over  and  above  the  physical  work  of 
serving,  and  the  mental  work  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  cabin  for  safety  hazards  or 
passenger  emergencies,  there  is  the  most 
precious  labor  of  all.  "It's  emotional 
labor — that's  the  part  that's  so  hard," 
says  Gonzalez.  "Sometimes  I  get  a  com- 
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Flight  engineer 

ment  from  a  passenger.  'Why  aren't  you 
smiling?'  We  attendants  have  a  joke  .  .  . 
We'd  like  to  say,  'I'll  smile  if  you  smile.' 
So  the  passenger  smiles,  and  then  the  at- 
tendant says,  'O.K.,  now  hold  that  for 
13  hours.'  That's  our  job — they  want  a 
piece  of  you." 

Two  minutes  before  the  landing  at 
4:30  a.m.,  the  attendants  do  their  last 
safety  drill  in  the  plane.  It's  a  silent  one, 
done  in  their  heads,  going  by  the  name 
"BE  ALERT."  Each  letter  in  the  name 
refers  to  an  action  they  must  be  prepared 
to  take  to  evacuate  the  plane  in  case  of  a 
crash  on  landing.  They  know  that  land- 
ing is  the  most  critical  time  in  a  flight, 
though  the  passengers  sit  unaware, 
asleep,  figeting  and  impatient  to  get  off. 

A  half  hour  after  the  engines  are  shut 
down,  Gonzalez  ceases  to  be  paid  an 
hourly  wage.  Attendants  are  paid  for  ac- 
tual flying  time,  and  he  goes  back  on  his 
hourly  wage  on  the  return  flight  at  7:30 
a.m.  By  the  time  of  that  flight's  touch- 


pre-flighting  a  DC-8 

down  at  1:00  p.m.  in  Boston,  all  atten- 
dants will  have  earned  pay  for  10  and  a 
half  flight  hours  on  a  scale  of  from  $13  to 
$22  an  hour.  But  they  will  have  clocked 
15  and  a  half  hours  of  total  duty.  If  you 
count  the  time  since  Gonzalez  checked 
in  to  shuttle  up  to  Boston,  he's  been  30 
hours  on  the  line,  and  it  will  be  another 
17  and  a  half  hours  before  he  can  take 
the  shuttle  home  to  New  York. 

But  this  is  only  one  trip  for  TAA's  at- 
tendants. The  cumulative  effect  of  the 
hours,  duties  and  stress  to  attendants  is 
described  by  Lois  Cox,  one  of  TAA's 
senior  attendants  with  14  years  on  the 
job.  "Since  I've  been  on  furlough,  I  recall 
eating  and  drinking  and  partying  till  3 
a.m.  Then  when  I  woke  up  three  hours 
later  with  a  hangover,  I  felt  better  than 
when  I  was  flying.  I  didn't  realize  just 
how  bad  I  felt  until  I  started  going  to  bed 
and  getting  up  like  normal  people.  You 
give  that  up  when  you  are  an  at- 
tendant." 


FLIGHT  ATTENDANT'S 

ITINERARY  FOR  A  15.5  HOUR 

DUTY  DAY 

BOSTON  to  SANTA  MARIA, 

AZORES  and  return  to  BOSTON 

July  29,  8  am:  Gonzalez  must  check  in 
to  TAA  base  at  JFK  in  New 
York  City.  Driven  to  La  Guar- 
dia 

10    am- 11    ami    Fly    shuttle, 
NYC  to  Boston 
Noon  to  8:30  pm:  Rest,  eat 
8:30  pm:  "Wake  up  call"  to 
report  to  plane 

9:30  pm:  Pickup  for  trip  triair- 
port  in  Boston 

10  pm:  Duty  day  begins  with 
briefings,  pre-flight  work—safe- 
ty drills,  galley  and  service 
preparations. 

11:30  pm:  Flight  takes  off. 
In  five  hours,  7  flight  atten- 
dants heat  food,  make  drinks 
and  coffee  for  254  passengers; 
each  serves  an  average  of  36 
people  and  cleans  up  in  three 
hours  in  time  to  show  two- 
hour  movie,  "The  Natural," 
which  has  to  be  over  within  10 
minutes  of  landing.  Through- 
out the  trip,  attendants 
monitor  passengers  row  by  row 
for  safety  every  half  hour.  In  2 
minutes  before  landing—the 
most  critical  rime  of  flight — at- 
tendants mentally  -rehearse 
evacuation  procedures. 

July  30,  4*30  am  (NYC  time):  Land  in 
Santa  Maria,  Azores. 
4:30-7:30  am:  Lay  over 
6:00  am:  Preftight  preparations 
7:30    am:    Return    flight    to 
Boston  takes  off 
1:00    pm:    Touch    down    in 
Boston 

1:30  pm:  Duty  day  ends. 
Because  duty  runs  over  15 
hours,  Gonzalez  must  take  14 
hour  break  before  further 
travel,  unless  entire  crew 
waives  rights. 

July  31,  3  am:  14  hour  break,  "block  to 
block,"  ends 

4:30  am:  "Wake  up  call"  to 
report  to  airport 
5:30  am:  Pickup  for  trip  to  air- 
port in  Boston 

7  am-8  am:  Fly  shuttle  to  NYC 
to  sign  out  at  TAA  base,  JFK. 
It  is  48  hours  since  the  atten- 
dant checked  in. 
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TAA  pilot  Charlie  Tost  and  Juanita  Olson 


FED  UP 


Given  the  many  aggravations  and 
responsibilities  of  their  jobs, 
Transamerica  Airlines  workers  feel  they 
are  being  given  a  raw  deal.  In  the  spring 
of  1984,  the  company  presented  the 
pilots'  union  with  a  set  of  demands  that 
would  approximate  unconditional  sur- 
render if  the  union  accepted.  Included  in 
those  demands  are  up  to  60%  wage  cuts 
for  pilots  and  flight  engineers,  an  end  to 
any  guarantees  on  days  off,  reductions  in 
post-flight  rest  time,  and  expanded  limits 
on  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  spent 
in  flight  and  on  duty.  The  company  has 
yet  to  present  demands  to  the  flight  at- 
tendants, but  they  are  expecting  the 
worst.  Meanwhile,  the  company  threat- 
ens regularly  to  close  down  operations, 
and  it  has  begun  another,  non-union 
airline  which  could  take  away  workers' 
jobs  altogether. 

In  its  day-to-day  relations  with 
employees  the  company  is  distant,  im- 
perious and  threatening.  Personnel  rare- 
ly have  communication  with  anyone 
above  the  rank  of  scheduler.  Letters  from 
higher-ups  appear  only  when  someone  is 
charged  with  fouling  up. 

"The  attitude  of  TAA  management 
toward  labor  is  horrible,"  says  pilot 
Larry  Grunden.  "You're  guilty  till  prov- 
en innocent.  Rather  than  asking  why 
something  happened,  they  are  very 
hostile  from  the  word  go." 


"Management  is  attempting  to  destroy 
a  job  I  love  doing  and  pay  me  wages  that 
will  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  support 
my  family,"  says  Tom  McGarry.  "They 
claim  that  they  need  work  rules  that 
allow  more  productivity,  yet  the  com- 
pany is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
productivity  allowed  by  the  current  work 
rules.  Crew  members  are  just  being  used 
as  scapegoats  for  management's  inability 
to  successfully  deal  with  airline  deregula- 
tion." 

The  company  claims  that  the  em- 
ployees must  bargain  concessions  if 
Transamerica  Airlines  is  to  survive.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  employees  this  spring,  TAA 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Howard  K.  Howard  called  air  transport 
profits  "disappointing."  Much  more  pro- 
fitable, he  noted,  were  the  earnings  from 
leasing  aircraft  without  crews  and  from 
the  outright  sale  of  TAA  planes. 

Howard  said  that  TAA  could  not  ex- 
pect either  to  grow  or  to  remain  the  same 
size  so  long  as  the  competition  was 
"eroding  Transamerica's  revenues." 
Competitiors  were  able  to  take  away 
business,  he  said  repeatedly,  because 
they  enjoyed  lower  crew  salaries  and 
higher  productivity. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  real  evidence  that 
TAA's  competition  are  the  ones  who  are 
hurting,  while  the  Transamerica  Cor- 
poration   rakes    in    the    profits.    Com- 


petitors regularly  cited  by  TAA,  Jet  24  of 
the  Jet  Charter  Corporation,  Arista, 
Global  and  Air  National,  recently  went 
out  of  business.  Overseas  National 
Airlines,  another  charter  competitor, 
performed  so  poorly  that  it  was  unable  to 
pay  its  employees  during  two  recent 
months.  But  in  1984,  according  to  one 
Paine  Webber  investment  analyst, 
Transamerica  Airlines  had  "excellent 
earnings."  In  that  same  year,  The  journal 
of  Commerce  found  TAA  to  be  "a  mature 
and  well-developed  company"  which  is 
"well  established  in  its  sector  of  the 
market."  The  company's  net  income 
from  air  travel  rose  from  $26.7  million  to 
$38.1  million  between  1983  and  1984,  an 
increase  of  43%. 

Rather  than  being  on  the  verge  of 
going  broke,  Transamerica  Airlines  is 
moving  to  break  its  unions.  In  fact,  the 
airline's  conglomerate  parent,  Trans- 
america Corporation,  advocates  union 
busting  as  essential  to  maintaining 
"Positive  Employee  Relations."  In  the 
words  of  a  1982  supervisors'  guide  bear- 
ing that  title  and  signed  by  Transamerica 
President  James  Harvey,  "maintaining  a 
non-union  workforce  is  not  just  a  goal,  it 
is  a  by-product  of  effective  manage- 
ment." 

This,  rather;  than  creating  any  econ- 
omies that  could  reduce  freight  and 
passenger  fares,  is  likely  the  aim  of 
TAA's  management.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
employee  wages  constitute  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  airline's  charges.  It  would 
take  only  $3  per  passenger  on  a  DC-8  fly- 
ing between  New  York  and  London  to 
pay  all  of  the  cockpit  crew's  wages  and 
fringes,  employees  point  out.  And,  they 
add,  even  if  the  company  were  to  imple- 
ment its  proposed  wage  cuts,  that  would 
mean  a  savings  of  no  more  than  68  cents 
on  the  price  of  a  ticket. 

The  TAA  employees  have  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  Transamerica  Coali- 
tion for  Bargaining  Strength  in  order  to 
stand  up  to  Transamerica's  attack.  "The 
company  has  misinterpreted  its  posi- 
tion," says  pilot's  Master  Executive 
Council  member  Bob  Shore.  "We're 
highly  experienced  people  and  they  can- 
not easily  replace  us.  We  get  paid  much 
less  than  other  pilots:  the  average  airline 
pilot  in  the  U.S.  would  refuse  to  do  what 
we  have  to  do  for  this  rate  of  pay."  TAA 
employees  say  that  it  is  time  Trans- 
america re-evaluated  its  attempt  to  break 
their  unions  and  made  a  fair  settlement 
to  continue  its  profitable  operations. 
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You  can  help  Transamerica 
employees  fight  back  by  fillin 
coupon  below. 


D  I  want  to  help  stop  Transamer- 
ica's  attack  on  its  airline 
employees.  Please  let  me  know 
how  I  can  help. 

□  I  and/or  my  organization  have 
an  insurance  policy  with  Trans- 
america Occidental  Life  In- 
surance or  other  business  rela- 
tionships with  Transamerica 
Financial  Services. 

□  My  organization  has  funds  man- 
aged by  Transamerica  Invest- 
ment Services,  Transamerica 
Occidental  Life  Insurance  or 
Transamerica  Life  and  Annuity. 

□  I  and/or  my  organization  own 
stock  in  Transamerica  Corpora- 
tion. 

□  I  and/or  a  member  of  my  family 
have  a  Budget  Rent-a-Car  credit 
card  (another  Transamerica 
subsidiary). 

NAi     


ADDRESS 
CITY    _ 


(    ) 


ORGANIZATION,  if  any 


,STATE 


Please  return  this  form  to:  ALFA/AFA/IBT  CORPORATE  CAMPAIGN™,  500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  330, 
Burlingame,  CA  94010.  You  can  also  reach  us  at  (415)  343-7573. 

Transamerica  Coalition 

for  Bargaining  Strength 

500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  330 

Burlingame,  CA  94010 
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Transamerica  Strategy: 
Pull  the  Pension  Funds 


Trade  unionists  demonstrating 
outside  the  Transamerica's 
pyramid  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  told  Thursday  how  to 
persuade  the  corporation  to  make 
its  subsidiary  airline  stop  attacking 
the  contracts  and  working  condi- 
tions of  flight  crews: 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  start 
boycotting  Transamerica  pension 
services  and  you  knock  them  down 
in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars, ' '  said 
John  F.  Henning,  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Califor- 
nia Labor  Federation. 

"You've  got  2,300  AFL-CIO 
unions  in  this  state.  Add  in  the 
Teamsters,  and  you've  got  300  or 
400  more.  Transamerica  pension 
services  manages  the  money," 
Henning     said. 

He  told  of  one  fund  that  is  pulling 
out  of  Transamerica. 

"It  is  a  little  outfit,  eight  union 
members,  and  do  you  know  how 
much  is  in  that  fund?  One  million, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  And  that  is  just  a  tiny  drop. 

"The  Transamerica  people  are 
investing  billions  in  this  state  that 
belong  to  your  union  members." 

The  eight-member  fund  is 
divesting  its  $1,750,000  because 
the  members  wish  none  of  their 
money  invested  in  South  Africa. 
They  are  doing  it  over  five  years  to 
avoid  loss,  and  other,  larger  funds 
could  do  the  same,  Henning  said. 

"Pull  out  the  billions  in  five- 
year  divestment  programs  and 
they'll  not  only  bargain  with  you, 
they'll  come  to  you  on  their  knees 
and  ask  you  for  a  contract." 

Henning  explained  the  procedure 


Transamerica  Airlines  flight  personnel  and  other  trade  unionists  hear  Jack  Henning,  inset. 


for  petitioning  to  put  a  corporation 
on  the  Federation's  boycott  list. 

"There  are  other  money 
managers  who  are  now  moving  into 
the  field  of  union  pension  trust 
funds  who  want  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blood  money  put  into  South 
Africa.  .  .There  are  other  firms 
now  in  the  field . . .  They  are  with  us 
now.  They  want  our  dough." 

In  these  times,  Henning 
declared,  unions  must  go  beyond 


the  picket  line. 

The  rally  was  called  this  week 
because  Transamerica  Corporation 
is  sponsoring  its  annual  profes- 
sional tennis  tournament  at  the  San 
Francisco  Cow  Palace. 

The  Transamerica  Coalition  for 
Bargaining  Strength  opted  to 
demonstrate  at  the  headquarters 
rather  than  at  the  Cow  Palace 
because  its  far-flung  corporate  ex- 
ecutives customarily  come  to  San 


Francisco  during  the  tournament 
and  stop  by  the  pyramid. 

Walter  Johnson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council,  was  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  rally,  which  got 
under  way  after  several  hundred 
banner-  and  sign-waving  marchers 
had  paraded  for  nearly  an  hour  to 
labor  songs. 

Terry  Kiernan.  chairperson  of 
the  Association  of  Flight  Atten- 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Members  of  the  Freedom  Song  Network  are,  from  left,  Renee  Gibbons,  Jon  Froemer  and  Gene  Garth. 

Transamerica  Strategy 


(Continued from  Page  1) 
dants  Master  Executive  Committee 
at  Transamerica  Airlines,  told  of 
the  company's  profits  and  its  in- 
sistence upon  wage  reductions  of 
up  to  60  percent  in  stalled  bargain- 
ing with  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association   and   Teamster  flight 


engineers.  Flight  attendants  open 
bargaining  shortly. 

She  spoke  also  of  Transamerica's 
venture  into  "the  ultimate"  in 
union-busting:  the  establishment  of 
a  non-union,  shadow  airline  called 
Transinternational,  the  name  that 
Transamerica  Airlines  had  before 


LaVonne  Barnes,  CWA  Local  9409,  and  Don  Hightower,  California 
Labor  Federation  field  representative,  march  at  Pyramid. 


the  corporation  acquired  it. 

Capt.  Roy  Montag,  chairperson 
of  the  ALPA  Master  Executive 
Council  at  Transamerica,  spoke,  as 
did  Hank  Breen,  business  agent  of 
Teamster  Local  2707,  the  flight 
engineers  local,  and  Jack  Magee, 
international  treasurer  of  ALPA. 

Mary  Bergan  of  the  Coalition  of 
Labor  Union  Women  pledged 
support. 

Mike  Eisenscher  of  California 
Project  said  anyone  at  the  rally  who 
paid  any  federal  income  tax  at  all 
paid  more  than  Transamerica. 
Despite  its  profits,  he  said,  the  cor- 
poration actually  got  money  back  in 
the  past  several  years. 

Prominent  in  the  crowd  were 
members  of  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Local  2, 
who,  after  the  rally  had  ended, 
marched  to  the  Commercial  Club 
where  members  are  on  strike. 
Chants  echoed  among  the  financial 
district  buildings  as  Local  2 
members  and  supporters  made  their 
way  up  Montgomery  Street  with  a 
platoon  of  police  officers  following 
closely  behind. 


OPTICAL  COUNCIL 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ELECTRONIC,  ELECTRICAL,  TECHNICAL,  SALARIED  &  MACHINE  WORKERS,  AFL-CIO 


ij 


NEW  YORK:  200  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10003  •  TELEPHONE  (212)  260-1410 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  1126  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.  •  WASHINGTON,  DC.  20036-4866  •  TELEPHONE  (202)  296-1200 


WILLIAM  H.  BYWATER 
PRESIDENT 

SEBASTIAN  J.  REBALDO  \_s 

CHAIRMAN 


October  24,  1985 


Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts/AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborn: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  800  copies  of  a  letter  that 
I  was  informed  should  go  out  on  our  letterhead  and  that  you  will  see 
to  it  that  they  will  be  mailed  out  to  all  of  the  affiliates  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  what 
I  would  like  to  see  is  that  the  membership  will  patronize  Eye-Mart, 
so  that  other  stores  would  be  opened  up  based  on  the  success  with 
Dedham,  in  other  areas  in  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very   much  for  helping  us  out.  Also,  George 
Carpenter  and  your  staff,  who  have  been  very   cooperative. 

I  remain 


In  solidarity, 


Sebastian  J.    Rebaldo, 
Chairman 


SJR/oc 

Ends:   Copy  of  letter 


CC: 


L.   Davis 
L.   Gilels 


OPTICAL  COUNCI 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ELECTRONIC.  ELECTRICAL.  TECHNICAL.  SALARIED  &  MACHINE  WORKERS.  AFL-CIO 

NEW  YORK:  200  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH.  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10003  •  TELEPHONE  (212)  260-1410 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.:   1 126  SIXTEENTH  STREET.  N.W    •  WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20036-4866  •  TELEPHONE  (202)  2961200 

Sdent"  BYWATER  October  24,  1985 

SEBASTIAN  J.  REBALDO 
CHAIRMAN 

Dear  Brothers  &  Sisters: 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little  more  what  I  have  said  to  you  at  the  recent 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Convention. 

Eye-Mart  optical  establishment,  located  at  522  Providence  Highway,  Dedham, 
MA  02026  -Phone  (617)  326-3600,  is  a  modern  optical  establishment.  The  materials  used 
for  eye-glasses  are  made  in  America,  such  as  frames,  lenses,  whether  single  vision, 
bifocal,  or  whatever.  They  are  fabricated  after  your  eyes  have  been  examined,  by  a 
completely  unionized  laboratory,  whose  quality  is  hard  to  beat. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  an  optical  worker  myself.  We  need  your  support  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  your  membership  patronize  Eye-Mart,  where  they  will  be  given  the  best  of 
attention  in  seeing  to  it  that  you  get  the  best  service. 

Today,  as  the  country  is  being  ravished  with  imported  frames  that  only  cost  an 
employer  very   little  for  imported  frames  and  lenses,  yet,  when  you  go  and  try  to  buy 
imported  frames  with  imported  lenses,  you  pay  way  beyond  the  cost  of  what  the  employer 
pays. 

At  Eye-Mart  you  can  get  a  pair  of  glasses  within  the  reach  of  your  pocket-book. 
Eye-Mart  has  to  offer  the  following: 

Eyewear  Selection:  from  basic  to  designer  styles,  to  suit 
your  taste  and  budget. 

In-House  Laboratory:  where  glasses  are  made  "while  you  wait" 
(in  many  cases) . 

.  P.O.M.P.--Peace  of  Mind  Plan:  FREE  replacement  of  broken  glasses 
for  one  full  year  after  purchase  (ask  for  details). 

.  Contact  Lenses:  all  types  including  soft,  hard,  tinted,  bifocal 
and  new  extended  wear. 

Eye-Mart  is  the  only  complete,  fully  unionized  establishment  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  None  of  the  other  optical  establishments  are  unionized.  We  hope  that 
you  will  call  to  the  attention  of  your  membership  and  their  families  the  contents  of 
this  letter.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  immediate  appointments  for  eyes  examinations  are 
provided  as  well.  It  is  the  desire  of  Eye-Mart,  as  time  goes  by,  to  open  up  elsewhere 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  time  to  come. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  entire  operation  is  completely  unionized  with 
the  United  Optical  Workers  Union,  Local  408,  IUE,  AFL-CIO. 


Sebastian  IXRebaldo, 
SJR/oc  Chairman 


Affiliated  with  the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union,  AFL-CIO 

Local  217 

HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 

and  Bartenders  Union 


Principal  Office: 

88  Prospect  Street 

New  Haven,  Conn.  0651 1 

Phone:(203)865-7315 


Branch  Offices: 
86  Gillett  Street 
Hartford,  Conn.  06105 
Phone:(203)246-2561 


1570  Westminster  Street 
Providence,  R.I.  02909 
Phone:(401)272-4910 


Address  Reply  to : 


Hartford office 


Henry  J.  Tamarin 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Morty  F.  Miller 
Area  Director 
(Rhode  island, 
Eastern  Conn.) 

Ellen  A.  Thomson 
Area  Director 
(Southern  Conn.) 

Sandra  Daniele 

President 

Dominic  Barra 

1st  Vice  President 

Robert  Artie  Beliveau 

Id  Vice  President 

Joe  Franklin 
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Carmela  Alicea,  Jr. 
Beatrice  Belanger 
RoseMarie  Carnelli 
Alan  R.  Foley 
Addie  R.  Green 
Elaine  Hatcher 
Leonard  J.  LaPenta 
Winnie  Maitz 
Elizabeth  Miller 
Stanley  Orzechowski 
Fredrick  M.  Rogers 
Irene  Sherman 
Jack  Sniffen 
Ivan  Torres 
Executive  Board 

Betty  Cutler 
Anne  Ives 
Ovella  Watts 
Trustees 

Diana  Boice 
Robert  J.  Traber 

Organizers 


October  18,  1985 


To:   Friends  of  the  Workers  at  the  Lord  Jeffery  Inn 

Seventy  workers  at  the  Lord  Jeffery  Inn,  members  of 
Local  217,  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  their  survival 
as  a  Union.   The  Inn's  management  is  attempting  to  force 
them  to  accept  massive  economic  and  non-economic  reductions 
in  the  current  contract  which  expires  midnight  October  24, 
1985. 

In  the  event  that  we  can  not  negotiate  a  settlement  and 
need  to  take  a  job  action,  we  will  need  to  have  community/ 
labor  support  to  beat  this  attack  by  the  management  of  the 
Inn.   This  is  especially  true  since  the  Inn  is  owned  by 
Amherst  College. 

The  enclosed  leaflet  is  being  distributed  in  the 
community  by  our  members.  We  are  sending  it  to  you/your 
organization  to  let  you  know  about  our  struggle  and  to 
ask  you  to  attend  our  Rally.  Moreover,  if  you  know  any 
other  groups  or  individuals  that  should  be  contacted;  and 
if  there  is  anything  else  you  can  do,  please  let  us  know. 


Thank  you  for  your  support. 


In  Unity, 


(Wn^>  Mp^ 


Robert  Traber 
Area  Director 


Connie  Holt 
Organizer 


IS  THERE 
JUSTICE 


AT. 


THE  JEFF?. 

Seventy  employees  of  the  Lord  Jeffery  Inn,  members  of  Local 
217,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  are  renegotiating 
their  contract  with  the  Inn. 

The  management  of  the  Inn  insists  that  these  workers 
agree  to  massive  economic  takeaways  and  the  complete 
abrogation  of  contract  rights  and  protections. 

The  Lord  Jeffery  Inn  is  owned  by  Amherst  College,  which  in 
recent  years  has  not  proposed  such  cutbacks  for  its  employees  at 
the  College.  The  workers  at  The  Jeff  are  being  treated  like  second- 
class  employees  of  Amherst  College. 

We  are  struggling  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement, 
for  progress  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  We  are  strug- 
gling for  justice. 

Our  contract  expires  October  24, 1 985.  Support  justice  at  The 
Jeff.  Come  to  a 

RALLY 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

10:00  AM 

on  the  Common,  in  front  of  the  Inn 

If  you  want  to  help  otherwise,  call  us:  (203)  246-2561 

Local  217,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  AFL-CIO  86  Gillett  Street,  Hartford,  CT  06105 


NEWS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INFORMATION 


PFL-OO 


202/637-5010 


FOR  RELEASE:  for  immediate  use  Monday,  September  23, 1985 


The   AFL-CIO   today   made   the   following   comment   on   President 
Reagan's  statement  on  foreign  trade: 


These  proposals  would  make  no  visible  dent  in  the  nation's  current 
$150  billion  trade  deficit. 

Americans  who  have  watched  the  destruction  of  U.S.  jobs  and 
industries  for  five  long  years  want  a  trade  policy  that  seriously  addresses 
the  nation's  needs.   President  Reagan  has  offered  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  remedies  he  proposes  are  too  little  and  too  late.     They  fail 

utterly   to  come   to  grips  with   the  specific   problems  of  workers  in  the 

clothing,     textile     and     shoe     industries,     the     auto     industry     and  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

Faced  with  the  imminent  expiration  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
legislation,  the  President  proposes  only  "further  study." 

Faced  with  a  trade-deficit  crisis  demanding  immediate  action,  he 
calls  for  additional  trade  negotiations,  which  all  our  experience  tells  us 
would  drag  on  for  years. 

Although  the  President  at  last  acknowledges  the  insurmountable 
handicap  imposed  on  U.S.  trade  by  an  overvalued  dollar,  he  offers  no  long- 
term  solutions. 

-30- 

(Contact:  Rex     Hardesty,     AFL-CIO     Department     of     Information, 

202/637-5010) 


v 
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Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO 

276   HIGH   STREET 
ROOM  605  Tel.  413-532-4223 

HOLYOKE,  MASS.  01040 


October  15,  1985 


Warren  Plout 

Graphic  Communication  Local  48  -  13 
326  Appleton  Street,  Room  20 
Holyoke,  MA   01040 

Dear  Warren: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  to 
follow  and  adhere  to  the  direction  of  our  State  and  National 
AFL-CIO  on  all  matters  relating  to  International  affairs. 

Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  our  name  be  removed  from  any 
future  printed  materials,  identifying  the  Holyoke  Central  Labor 
Council  as  a  Union  Endorsed  body  for  the  Western  Mass  Labor 
Committee  on  Central  America. 


Robin  L.  Goshea,  President 


cc:   Arthur  Osborne 
Nello  Rica.rdi 


^OlKAT/o^-- 


Face-To-Face  With  Your  Lav/maker 

Grassroots  Lobbying  Efforts 
Get  Results  In  Nation's  Capitol 


American  workers  are  making  their 
opinions  heard  all  the  way  from  their  con- 
gressional districts  to  Washington  this 
year. 

Working  through  Legislative  Action 
Committees  or  through  their  own  Central 
Labor  Councils,  members  are  meeting 
face-to-face  with  their  congressmen  and 
senators  to  find  out  where  Legislators 
stand  on  the  proposed  tax  on  employee 
benefits  and  other  important  issues.  And 
they  are  getting  results. 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  devel- 
opments due  directly  to  worker  grassroots 
lobbying  this  year: 

a/  Plant  Closing  Legislation  —Labor's 
drive  in  the  House  to  move  legislation  to 
protect  workers  victimized  by  no-notice 
plant  closings  received  a  big  boost  when 
the  Legislative  Action  Committee  in  the 
first  district  of  Massachusetts  convinced 
Senior  Republican  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  to 
become  the  lead  GOP  sponsor  on  the  legis- 
lation. Conte's  cosponsorship  gave  the  bill 
the  prestige  of  a  top-ranking  Republican 
and  the  important  bipartisan  leadership 
support  that  helped  push  the  bill  out  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
<r  Textile  Trade  --  Continued  lobbying  by 
the  AFL-CIO  network  of  25  congressional 
Legislative  Action  Committees  (LAC)  re- 
sulted in  17  additional  members  of  Con- 
gress cosponsoring  the  textile  trade  bill  — 
legislation  to  limit  imports  of  textiles, 
which  now  has  over  300  cosponsors. 


o  Banning  Polygraphs  —  Gathering  co- 
sponsorships  is  also  a  critical  phase  in  the 
strategy  to  move  legislation  in  the  House 
to  ban  the  use  of  polygraphs  in  private 
sector  employment.  With  no  members 
having  signed  on  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
the  Legislative  Action  Committee  visited 
Rep.  Lee  Hamilton,  the  state's  senior 
House  Democrat.  He  agreed  to  cosponsor 
and  was  soon  joined  by  Rep.  Peter 
Visclosky. 

tr'  Taxing  Employee  Benefits  —Over  half 
of  the  House  members  in  the  LAC  network 
have  cosponsored  H.Res.  268,  a  "sense  of 
the  House"  resolution  opposing  the  taxation 
of  support  benefits.  ^  " 


Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO 

276   HIGH  STREET 
ROOM  605  Tel.   413-532-4223 

HOLYOKE,  MASS.  01040 


October  15,  1985 


Warren  Plout 

Graphic  Communication  Local  48-13 
326  Appleton  Street,  Room  20 
Holyoke,  MA   01040 

Dear  Warren: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  to 
follow  and  adhere  to  the  direction  of  our  State  and  National 
AFL-CIO  on  all  matters  relating  to  International  affairs. 

Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  our  name  be  removed  from  any 
future  printed  materials,  identifying  the  Holyoke  Central  Labor 
Council  as  a  Union  Endorsed  body  for  the  Western  Mass  Labor 
Committee  on  Central  America. 


Sincerely, 


( 


1 


Robin  L.  Goshea,  President 


cc :   Arthur  Osborne 
Mello  Ricc^rdi 
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so 


FOR  GREATER  BOSTON,  INC. 


PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


October   21,    1985 


Mr.    George  Carpenter 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Massachusetts  State   Labor  Council, 

AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,    MA      02108 

Dear  Mr.  Carpenter: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Health  Planning  Council  for 
Greater  Boston,  Inc.  (HPCGB) ,  for  the  use  of  a  display  booth  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  Convention,  AFL-CIO,  held  October  2-4. 
1985.   Ms.  Anne  Weatherhead  from  your  office  was  particularly  helpful  in 
seeing  that  we  had  a  suitable  location  and  proper  identification. 

As  you  know,  the  HPCGB  and  the  Labor  Health  Steering  Committee  have  been 
actively  working  to  involve  management  and  labor  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  control  health  care  costs.   Being  available  to  meet,  talk  to  and  offer 
pertinent  material,  gave  Charles  Donahue,  Bob  Murphy  and  myself  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  many  union  leaders  of  the  status  of  this  program  in  an 
appropriate  setting.   We  also  received  an  insight  regarding  other  health- 
related  concerns  of  the  labor  community. 

As  your  name  is  on  the  Labor  Steering  Committee's  mailing  list,  I  have 
not  included  any  HPCGB  material  at  this  time.   However,  I  will  remind  you 
that  if  your  office  has  any  questions  on  health  care  issues,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  us  at:   426-2022. 

Wishing  you  and  President  Arthur  Osborn  every  continued  success  in  your 
undertakings  and  again,  thanking  you,  I  remain 


XC 


Lloyd  Williams 
Labor  Consultant 


LW/ph 

cc:   Arthur  Osborn 

Charles  L.  Donahue,  Jr. 

Suite  635,  294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108    Telephone  (617)  426-2022 


Officers 


President 
Lewis  W.  Pollack 


Vice  Presidents 
Phyllis  J.  Miller,  R.N. 
Alan  Sager 


Treasurer 
Gregory  Bulger 


Secretary 
Louis  A.  Elisa, 


Executive  Director 
Charles  L.  Donahue,  Jr. 
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PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


FOR  GREATER  BOSTON,  INC. 


October  7,  1985 


Arthur  Osborn 

President 

Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street,  3rd.  Floor 

Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  officially  notify  you  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  has  been  approved  as  a  selecting  organization  to 
fill  the  Major  Purchaser/Labor  Organization  seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Health  Planning  Council  for  Greater  Boston,  Inc. 

Your  appointee  will  serve  a  term  of  three  years  commencing  with  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Board.   Your  letter  endorsing  the  individual  who  will  be 
representing  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  should  be  for- 
warded to  Andrea  Foley-Smith  of  the  Council's  staff  by  Friday,  October  18, 
1985.   Please  include  the  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  appointee. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  a  special  invitation 
to  you  and  the  members  of  your  organization  to  attend  our  Annual  Meeting 
on  November  6,  1985.   Scheduled  to  begin  at  6:00  p.m.,  the  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Parker  House  in  Downtown  Boston.   We  have  enclosed  a  formal 
invitation  and  several  RSVP  cards  for  your  use. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  look  forward  to  the  future  participation 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  in  the  health  planning 
activities  of  the  Council. 


Sincerely, 


Lewis  Pollack 
President 


LP/ph 
encl. / 


Suite  635,  294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  Telephone  (617)  426-2022 

Officers  President  Vice  Presidents  Treasurer  Secretary  Executive  Director 

Lewis  W.  Pollack  Phyllis  J.  Miller,  R.N.  Gregory  Bulger  Louis  A.  Elisa,  II  Charles  L.  Donahue,  Jr. 

Alan  Sager 


/'/'//?<£- 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
LANE  KIRKLAND     PRESIDENT        THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE    SECRETARY-TREASURER 


John  H,  Lyons 
Murray  H.  Finley 
Sol  C.  Charkin 
Charles  H.  Pillard 
Alvin  E.  Heaps 
John  DeConcini 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Owen  Bieber 


Thomas  W.  Gleason 
Albert  Shanker 
Edward  T,  Hanley 
J.  C.  Turner 
William  W   Winpisinger 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
John  J.  Sweeney 
Barbara  Hutchinson 
Gerald  W   McEntee 
Patrick  J.  Campbell 
John  T.  Joyce 


Frederick  O'Neal 
Glenn  E.  Watts 
Angelo  Fosco 
Kenneth  T.  Blaylock 
William  H    Wynn 
Robert  F.  Goss 
Frank  Drozak 
Richard  I    Kilroy 
William  H    Bywaler 
Kenneth  J.  Brown 
Lynn  R.  Williams 


August  29,  1985 


TO:    PRINCIPLE  OFFICERS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL  BODIES 


Dear  Trade  Unionist: 

The  AFL-CIO  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  from  state  federations 
and  central  labor  councils  asking  for  guidance  on  how  to  respond  to  requests  to 
endorse  a  proposed  U.S.  tour  for  "Central  American  trade  unionists,"  scheduled 
for  this  fall. 

Such  requests  are  being  circulated  by  a  local  "labor  committee  on  Central 
America."    The  Central  American  speakers  who  are  featured  in  this  and  similar 
tours  usually  represent  organizations  that  are  associated  with  the 
Communist-led  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  based  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  or  that  openly  support  Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  movements  in 
Central  America. 

For  example,  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinista  Workers  Central  (CST)  is  a  WFTU 
affiliate.    Instead  of  serving  workers'  interests,  the  CST  functions  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  as  illustrated  by  one  of  its  policy 
statements  justifying  curtailment  of  the  right  to  strike: 

The  strike  is  a  type  of  struggle  used  by  the  workers  against  their  class 
enemies,  the  capitalist  exploitors.    There  is  no  room  for  this  type  of 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  because  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workers. 

Other  Central  American  "unions"  associated  with  the  WFTU  include  the 
CNUS  in  Guatemala  and  the  FUTH  in  Honduras,  both  represented  on  the  tour.    In 
El  Salvador,  FENASTRAS  has  observer  status  at  the  WFTU,  and  ANDES  is  a 
member  of  FISE,  the  international  teachers  organization  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.    Both  FENASTRAS  and  ANDES  support  the  anti-democratic 
guerrilla  movement  in  that  country. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  August  14  which  "calls  upon  all  of  its  affiliates,  and  indeed,  all 
American  trade  unionists  to  shun  contacts  with  the  WFTU  and  its  affiliates." 
(See  attached.)    The  statement  points  out  that  "the  WFTU  and  its  front  groups 
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are  engaged  in  a  propaganda  war  on  the  international  activities  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  while  simultaneously  seeking  to  encourage  American  trade  unionists 
to  participate  in  meetings  and  exchanges  with  WFTU-affiliated  unions." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  WFTU  supported  the  Polish  government's 
suppression  of  the  Solidarity  trade  union  movement  and  defended  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  you  not  endorse,  sponsor  or  in  any  way  support  the 
Central  American  trade  union  tour  described  above.    If  you  receive  any  such 
requests,  please  contact  the  International  Affairs  Department,  Irving  Brown, 
(202)  637-5050,  or  the  Organizing  and  Field  Services  Department,  Don  Slaiman, 
(202)  637-5282,  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  your  organization  is  interested  in  discussing  the  struggle  for  trade  union 
freedom  in  Central  America,  speakers  for  appropriate  occasions  can  be 
provided  from  the  AFL-CIO  or  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development.    Visitors  from  AFL-CIO-supported  unions  in  Central  America  are 
also  available  from  time  to  time  for  meetings.    If  you  wish  to  become  involved' 
in  such  events,  please  contact  the  International  Affairs  Department. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 


President 
Enclosure 
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Jenny  won't  have 
the  comfort  and  warmth 

of  a  bed  tonight. 

Nor  will  her  5-year-old 

brother  or  her  recently 

unemployed  mother. 

They  are  just  some  of  the  3  million 
Americans  who  are  homeless,  who 
live  in  cardboard  boxes,  alleys,  and 
abandoned  buildings.  They  are  the 
kind  of  people  the  Massachusetts 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless  is  always 
seeking  to  help. 

Homeless  people  often  spend  5-6 
hours  each  day  just  finding  food  and 
shelter  for  that  night.  In  the  few  hours 
they  have  left,  they  search  for  work  or 
for  low-cost  permanent  housing. 

Unfortunately,  both  are  in  short 
supply.  Without  a  greater  supply  of 
low-income  housing,  or  a  stronger  job 
market,  homeless  people  cannot 
escape  the  desperate  cycle  of  home- 
lessness. 


Who  are  the  homeless? 

Over  70%  of  the  homeless  are  families 
on  the  edge  of  poverty  who  suffer  a 
crisis  and  lack  the  resources  to  recover. 

Consider  these  statistics: 

•  25%  of  the  homeless  are  from 
the  working  class  who  cannot  find 
affordable  housing. 

•  35%  are  single  mothers  trying  to 
support  their  children  on  welfare 
benefits. 

•  20%  are  victims  of  family  violence. 

•  10%  are  the  elderly  evicted  from 
homes  they  can  no  longer  afford. 

•  20%  are  mentally-  or  emotionally- 
disabled. 

The  lack  of 
affordable  housing 
= homeless  people. 

Data  from  across  the  state  indicates 
that  only  1  out  of  5  low  income  house- 
holds in  need  can  expect  to  find 
housing. 

Waiting  lists  to  get  a  public  housing 
apartment  average  2-5  years  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  get  as  high  as  seven 
years  in  some  areas. 


What  we  can  do 
with  your  help. 


The  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  is  the  only  statewide 
advocacy  organization  in  the  United 
States  fighting  homelessness.  It  was 
founded  in  1981  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  homeless  and  to  end 
homelessness  in  this  state. 

Our  members  include  shelter 
operators,  soup  kitchen  staff,  legal 
advocates,  church  activists,  research- 
ers, and  the  homeless  themselves. 

The  Coalition  proposes  a  platform 
of  broad  reforms  in  the  state  govern- 
ment that  will: 

•  Increase  the  supply  of  low-income 
housing. 

•  Create  innovative  collective  housing 
for  families  and  the  elderly. 

•  Upgrade  and  renew  public  housing. 

•  Increase  welfare  benefits  for  food 
and  housing  costs. 

We  are  making  progress,  but  there  is 
much  left  to  do.  And  it  cannot  be  done 
without  your  assistance.  Please  give 
what  you  can  today. 
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We  need  your  help. 

The  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 

Homeless  was  specially  founded  to 

help  individuals  and  families  like 

Jenny's.  It  is  an  organization  funded 
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through  state  grants,  foundations  and 
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the  generosity  of  people  like  you. 
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□  I  would  like  to  make  a  donation.  I've 
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enclosed  a  check  for 

□  $200       □  $100       □  $50       □  $25 
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□  I'd  like  to  donate  food,  clothing  or 

linens.  Please  contact  me. 

□  My  organization  and  I  would  like  to 

hear  more  about  your  solutions  to 

homelessness. 

□  I  would  like  to  volunteer  with  the 

Coalition.  Please  contact  me. 

Please  send  to: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

COALITION  FOR 

THE  HOMELESS 

34 '/2  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

617  5 

23 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR    THE  HOMELESS 


Dear  Friend, 

On  January  12,  1986,  the  Friends  of  the  Homeless  will  be  presenting  our  annual 
"First  Friend  of  the  Homeless  Award"  to  cartoonist  Gary  Trudeau.  We  chose 
Gary  Trudeau  because  it  was  our  unanimous  opinion  that  his  series  of  cartoons 
about  Alice  and  her  homeless  friends  in  his  "Doonsbury"  comic  strip  has  done 
more  to  lend  a  human  dimension  to  the  problems  of  homelessness  than  any  amount 
of  facts  and  statistics  has  to  date.  His  efforts  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  homeless  by  portraying  the  plight  of  the 
homeless,  and  the  complexity  of  their  problems,  in  a  sympathetic  manner  to 
the  public  at  large.  For  this  reason,  and  for  his  obvious  concern  for  the 
homeless,  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  his  contribution  with  this  award. 

We  would  be  equally  pleased  if  you  would  consent  to  be  a  co-sponsor  for  our 
awards  ceremony  to  be  held  in  the  Parker  House  Ballroom  on  Sunday,  January  12, 
1986,  from  4-8  p.m. 

The  award  ceremony  will  be  preceded  by  a  buffet  supper  provided  by  the  same 
Boston  chefs  who  contributed  to  the  "Boston  Chef's  Budget  Recipe  Book"  (published 
by  Project  Bread  and  distributed  free  to  area  soup  kitchens,)  some  local 
entertainment,  and  an  abridged  version  of  Mr.  Trudeau' s  "Rap  Master  Ronnie 
Revue."  This  will  be  followed  by  a  much  smaller,  more  intimate,  cocktail 
party  and  reception  in  the  Press  Room  of  the  Parker  House  for  the  sponsers  and 
patrons  of  the  event. 

Sponsorship  for  the  event  entails  a  contribution  of  $100.  or  more,  the  use  of 
your  name  on  a  list  of  sponsors,  and  admission  to  the  limited  reception  in  the 
Press  Room.   (If  you  would  like  to  attend  the  reception  and  not  be  listed, 
please  check  the  appropriate  space  on  the  enclosed  form.) 

I  am  enclosing  a  brochure  that  explains  in  part  what  the  Massachusetts  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  is  trying  to  achieve,  and  why  myself  and  others  in  the  Friends 
of  the  Homeless  are  so  enthusiastic  about  our  support  for  their  efforts. 

If  you  require  more  information  about  the  event  or  the  Coalition,  please  feel 
free  to  call  me  at  617  367-1624,  or  the  Coalition  at  617  523-6400. 

Hoping  you  will  join  me  at  the  Parker  House,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 


fl£  .f^AN^J*^ "~ 


Joe  Kernan 

RSVP  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Before  November  6,  1985  Friends  of  the  Homeless 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR    THE  HOMELESS 


September  11,  1985 


Dear  Friends, 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  attended  our  last  breakfast  on  September  10. 
Here  are  some  highlights  of  the  discussion: 

A)  Adoption  of  Goals  and  Philosophy  Statement-  With  one  minor  change, 
the  draft  written  by  Rick  Conant  and  Pual  McDevitt  was  accepted  and  is 
enclosed. 

B)  January  15  Fundraising  Event  at  the  Parker  House-   Joe  Kernan  brought 
us  up  to  date  on  plans  for  the  fundraiser.   We'd  like  to  present  an  annual 
award,  the  First  Friend  of  the  Homeless  Award,  with  our  recipient  this  year 
being  Gary  Trudeau.   Joe  has  also  secured  the  cast  of  Trudeau's  new  play 
(Rapmaster  Ronnie  Revue)  to  perform  excerpts  at  our  event.   More  details 

on  these  plans  at  our  next  meeting. 

C)  We  discussed  at  length  the  idea  of  Patrons  to  sponsor  the  fundraiser 
and  set  a  tiered  ticket  structure  at:   Patron  $100,  General  Admission  $25, 
and  Coalition  Members  (individuals  working  in  shelters  or  soup  kitchens)  $15. 
WE  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO  EXPAND  OUR  BASE  AND  RECRUIT  NEW  FRIENDS,  SO  PLEASE  FEEL 
FREE  TO  INVITE  INTERESTED  PERSONS  TO  OUR  NEXT  MEETING. 


D)  Lobbying  at  the  State  House-  We  discussed  recent  events  on  homelessness 
at  the  State  House  as  well  as  proposed  tax  cuts  and  decided  to  embark  on  a 
mini  campaign  to  educate  and  inform  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitees  about  the 
crisis  of  affordable  housing.   Tom  Evers  and  I  have  requested  meetings  with 
key  legislators  and  will  call  Friends  who  have  expressed  interest  in  this 
effort  when  meetings  are  scheduled. 

THANKS  AGAIN  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION,  SEE  YOU  ALL  SOON!  \C(iX\/- 
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Dear  Friends  of  the  Homeless ; 

I  would  be  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  your  awards  ceremony. 
Enclosed,  you  will  find  my  contribution  of  $ . 


I  would  be  pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  your  awards 
ceremony . 

I  would  be  pleased  to  sponsor  your  awards  ceremony,  but 
do  not  wish  to  be  listed. 

Yours  truly, 


MASS  COALITION    FOR   THE   HOMELESS 

3Ui  Beacon  Street 

Boston,    Massachusetts      02108 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR    THE  HOMELESS 

Friends  of  the  Homeless 
Statement  of  Purpose 


The  primary  purpose  is  to  enlarge  the  constituency  of  the  already 
established  group  of  concerned  persons  in  Massachusetts  who  wish  to 
stand  together  in  alleviating  the  current  plight  of  homeless  and  seek 
ways  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  Friends  wish  to  vigorously  pursue 
avenues  to  further  financial  and  material  support,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
assuring  fair,  non  discriminatory  treatment  to  the  homeless  in 
receiving  basic  rights  to  food  shelter  and  health  care. 

Acting  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless, 
an  organization  of  those  now  providing  the  homeless  services,  the 
Friends  undertake  a  supplementary  support  role  in  education  and  fund 
raising  within  the  private  corporate  sector  of  society,  the 
-institutional,  and  public  sectors. 

The  educational  thrust  is  of  the  widest  nature  possible  introducing 
concepts  related  to  causes  and  solutions  of  poverty  and  hunger.  While 
not  a  spokesman  for  the  homeless  claiming  to  know  all  their  needs,  the 
Friends   speak  in  these  areas  in  behalf  of  an  under  represented  part  of 
society,  who  cannot  as  powerless  persons  at  this  stage  present 
themselves  as  a  bloc. 

The  fund  raising  is  aimed  at  untapped  resources  with  the  proceeds 

directed  first  at  educational  programs  and  secondly  to  the  Coalition 

programs  of  advocacy  plus  selected  demonstrations  of  innovative 
service . 
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Dr.  Lawrence  Bobrin 
21 A  Washington  Ave. 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 


Nancy  Mills 
SEIU  Local  285 
145  Tremont  St. 
Boston,  MA  02111 


Rick  Conant 
Coastal  Community  Counseling 
482  Washington  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 


Dorothy  Moulla 
16  Bostonia  Ave 
Brighton,  MA  02135 


Thomas  Evars,  President 
State  Building  Trades 
9  Park  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 


Jean  Wolf 

Hill  &  Holliday  Inc. 
200  Clarendon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 


Joe  Kernan 

63  Hancock  Street 

Boston,  MA  02114 


Vin  McCarthy 
Hale  &  Dorr 
60  State  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 


Paul  McDevitt 

41  Cleveland  Avenue 

Braintree,  MA  02184 


Thomas  Mclntyre 
Int.  Bricklayers 
82  West  Broadway 
So.  Boston,  MA  02127 
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THE  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 


1985  is  the  year  of  the  'homesteader' 

The  Eastern  Mass.  Legislative  Committee  met  January 
14th  to  develop  our  primary  initiative  for  the  upcoming 
legislative  season— the  Homesteading  Bill.  Although  a  first 
draft  was  filed  by  the  Dec.  4th  deadline,  we  are  rewriting 
the  bill  and  making  significant  changes. 

Our  January  meeting  was  very  productive.  We  drafted 
three  new  provisions  which  strengthen  the  bill.  They  are:  1) 
a  means  of  acquiring  abandoned  single  or  multi-units,  2)  a 
mechanism  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  to  finance 
the  rehabilitation  and  3)  the  creation  of  more  units  which 
would  be  available  to  people  with  subsidized  housing  certifi- 
cates. Many  many  thank  yous  to  all  who  attended. 

At  the  February  8th  Eastern  Mass.  Legislative  Commit- 
tee meeting  in  Boston  we  took  a  look  at  the  new  draft  and 
worked  on  strategies  for  advocating  it.  Janet  Van  Zandt  is 
the  Committee  Chair.  Additional  news. .  .On  February  13th 
there  was  a  Western  Mass.  Committee  meeting  in 
Northampton  to  review  the  Homesteading  Bill  and  the 
Poverty  Gap  Campaign  as  well.  Call  Ellen  at  523-6400  x611 
for  info. 

On  February  22nd,  a  Legislative  Clearinghouse  was  held 
in  Worcester,  sponsored  by  United  Way  and  several  other 
organizations.  Call  for  details  of  what  you  missed. 


Let's  Make  Another  Date 

We  asked  you  to  pull  out  your  calendars  last  month  so 
you  wouldn't  miss  our  first  statewide  benefit  for  the  M.C.H. 
Well,  it's  still  on  but  as  all  good  benefits  go,  the  date  was 
changed.  So  look,  get  the  calendar  right  now  and  go  to 
March  25th,  1985,  it's  a  Monday,  and  write  in... M.C.H. 
Benefit.  It  will  be  at  the  Next  Move  Theatre  in  Downtown 
Boston.  We  will  put  on  an  evening  of  social  relevance  you 
will  never  ever  forget:  a  play  about  life  on  the  streets,  local 
musician  Fred  Small,  speaker  Bob  Hayes  from  the  National 
Coalition  and  local  political  types  will  be  on  hand.  Other 
plans  in  the  works  include  a  wild  raffle  and  a  surprise.  If 
you  want  to  help  sell  tickets  or  assist  in  the  planning  of  this 
event,  call  Kris  Brackett  at  523-6400  x610. 


INFORMATION  YOU  CAN  USE 

If  your  shelter  or  meals  center  is  GAS  HEATED,  you  can 
apply  for  free  weatherization  from  Commonwealth  Gas.  For 
information  on  this  program,  call  William  Cady  at  864-3100 
x4370.  for  the  site  nearest  you. 
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Kip  Tiernan  on  Doonesbury:    page  2 
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by  Garry  Trudeau 
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By  Kip  Tiernan. 

We  all  eagerly  awaited  the  return  of  Doonesbury,  knowing 
that  with  a  few  deft  lines  and  a  couple  of  well  chosen  one 
liners  Gary  Trudeau  would  be  able  to  voice  our  concerns— if 
not  on  the  editorial  pages  of  today's  newspapers,  then  at 
least  in  the  comic  strips.  Always  timely  and  as  incisive  as  a 
skillfully  guided  scalpel,  Trudeau  manages  to  cut  through 
the  bullshit  of  liberalism  and  the  hypocrisy  of  Big  Biz  (like 
the  government). 

Most  recently  he  took  on  the  issue  of  homelessness.  The 
fiesty  little  character  he  created  in  Alice  cheered  us  on  as 
we  watched  her  apprentice  Rick,  the  newsman,  learn  the 
ways  of  the  street  in  preparation  for  his  role  of  "street- 
person"  to  do  a  feature  on  homelessness.  She  dances  him 
through  the  bleak  little  ballet  of  finding  hot  dry  grates  to 
sleep  on  (Yes— this  is  the  new  grate  society  friends);  the 
long  soup  kitchen  lines,  the  momentary  respites  in  churches 
and  her  resistance  to  badly-run  city  shelters. 

In  those  few  short  pieces,  Trudeau  sketches  the  options 
one  has  if  one  is  homeless— the  constant  battle  to  keep 
clean,  to  keep  dry,  to  keep  from  starving  to  death,  to  keep 
looking  good— to  survive. 


"Shelters  do  not  solve  the 
problem  because  the  pro- 
blem, of  course,  is  poverty." 


Almost  two  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homeless  Coalition  and  other  advocates, 
homelessness  was  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  to  date,  a  number  of  initial  steps  have 
been  taken  to  deal  with  the  problem.  More  shelters— God 
knows  we  needed  them— but  it's  of  course  a  short  term 
answer.  Shelters  do  not  solve  the  problem,  because  the 
problem,  of  course,  is  poverty. 

We've  come  a  long  way  from  those  early  days  of  disbelief. 
Suggestions  ran  something  like  "let's  put  up  some  cots  in  a 
gym. . ."  (hide  'em)  to  talk  about  affordable  housing  (house 
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era).  A  year  ago  October  27,  ten  months  after  hearings, 
negotiations,  demonstrations,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
passed  the  Homelessness  Bill,  which  helped  a  lot.  This 
year  in  the  works  are  a  couple  of  other  ideals  which  include 
a  "housing  Partnership"  and  the  Coalition's  Homesteading 
Plan.  Both  ideas  are  geared  to  a  more  permanent  plan  to 
house  the  growing  number  of  homeless.  So  perhaps  we  can 
say  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  time.  But  miles  and 
miles  to  go,  gang. 


"Charity  is  scraps  from  the 
table — justice  is  being 
invited  to  the  table  itself." 


Our  early  fears  in  some  instances  are  being  realized  in 
the  accommodation  to  a  new  system  we  spoke  of  in  those 
early  days— a  system  called  the  shelter  system.  We  cannot 
get  comfortable  with  shelters  as  the  answer.  But  there  are 
those  who  are  getting  awfully  comfortable  with  it.  New 
careers,  new  bureaucracies,  new  systems. 

A  year  ago  in  Chicago,  at  the  Adocacy  Conference  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  we  began  to  see  the 
"split"  in  the  homeless  coalition  agenda— the  shelter  ad- 
vocates versus  the  housing  advocates. .  .and  we  knew  the 
lines  were  beginning  to  be  drawn.  Like  all  new  reforms,  the 
shelter  advocates  were  beginning  to  map  out  their  turf,  and 
the  mention  of  housing  began  to  get  shelter  advocates  ner- 
vous. Well,  we  all  know  that  the  bottom  line  is  housing  and 
we  as  advocates  should  insist  upon  permanent  housing  for 
all,  plus  the  accompanying  amenities,  like  money,  jobs, 
education,  good  medical  and  legal  services. 

Our  mandate  is  to  see  that  the  poor  get  what  they  need 
and  want,  not  what  we  think  they  should  have.  That  to  me 
is  the  distinction  between  charity  and  justice.  Charity  is 
scraps  from  the  table— justice  is  being  invited  to  the  table 
itself.  And  anything  less  for  the  homeless  is  merely  cheap 
talk  by  the  privileged. 

Kip  is  a  founder  of  the  Coalition, 
Rosies  Place  and  the  Poor  Peoples 
United  Fund. 


National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
Launches  1985  Agenda 

No  one  at  the  recent  National  Coalition  Board  Meeting  in 
New  York  lit  candles  to  celebrate  Reagan's  birthday.  But  we 
did  decide  to  honor  the  Gipper  with  a  National  Call  To  Ac- 
tion on  March  25th,  1985,  which  coincides  nicely  with  the 
Massachusetts  Coalition  Benefit  in  Boston. 

On  February  2,  activists  from  30  states  traveled  to  New 
York  for  the  first  planning  meeting  for  the  National  Coali- 
tion. Discussion  was  lively,  as  you  can  imagine,  ranging 
from  the  militarization  of  the  budget  and  the  imminent  inva- 
sion of  Nicaragua  to  shelter  and  housing  policy  positions. 

The  Board  itself  is  a  highly  dedicated  and  committed 
group  of  people  who  traveled  through  terrible  weather  for 
this  all  day  meeting.  The  elected  President  of  the  National 
Board  is  Louisa  Stark  from  Phoenix.  Our  congratulations. 
Nine  regional  vice-presidents  were  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  our  own  Neal  Newman  is  the  rep  for  New 
England.  Peter  Friedland  from  Springfield  was  another 
member  of  the  National  Board  who  attended  the  meeting. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  National  Coalition,  feel 
free  to  call  either  Peter  or  Neal. 


Who  Ya  Gonna  Call .  .  . 

This  is  a  two-way  Coalition.  As  we  grow,  we  can  reach  out 
to  you  more  often  and  with  greater  impact.  We  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  whatever  local  activities  you  have  planned,  so  if 
you  have  an  event,  or  an  open  house  or  just  a  chapter 
meeting,  let  us  know  so  we  can  list  it  in  Streetlife.  If  you 
are  celebrating,  then  we  want  to  bring  the  dessert,  if  you 
are  having  problems  with  the  administration,  then  we'll  come 
out  and  advocate  for  or  strategize  with  you. 

Look,  we're  in  this  together,  so  when  you're  in  trouble, 
who  ya  gonna  call?  Your  M.C.H.  Bureaucracy  Busters! 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  in  articles,  letters  or 
graphics  for  future  issues  of  Streetlife. 


Editorial  Staff:  Kathie  Mainzer-Murphy,  Neal  Newman, 

Sue  Marsh,  Ellen  Scott 
Design/Layout:  Neal  Newman,  Kennedy  Wheatley 
Special  Guest  Writer:  Kip  Tiernan 
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Hey,  Great  News 

Kathy  Ouellette  and  Susan  Stepakoff  of  the  Coalition  will 
be  starting  full  time  with  the  donations  assistance  project  in 
Boston  and  Worcester.  If  you  didn't  already  know,  the  coali- 
tion is  running  an  innovative  program  to  help  shelters  ac- 
quire donations  and  supplies.  The  project  uses  the  collec- 
tive resources  of  each  of  your  groups  to  get  a  regional 
donations  program  going. 

In  Worcester,  Susan  is  coordinating  the  newsletter 
"Staples  and  Nails."  If  you  are  a  shelter  program  in  the 
Worcester  area  and  north  to  Leominster/Fitchburg,  you  bet- 
ter call  Susan  right  now  at  791-7265. 

Kathy  is  currently  working  with  a  number  of  shelters  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  The  amount  of  "stuff  we  get 
is  amazing,  but  so  is  the  need  and  the  requests  are 
growing. 

What  is  especially  exciting  about  the  donations  assistance 
program  is  that  Kathy  and  Susan  will  start  working  with  in- 
dividual programs  to  assist  staff  with  special  issues,  such  as 
fundraising,  volunteer  recruitment  and  training.  Call  Kathy 
at  523-6400  x610  (if  you  are  a  shelter  provider  in  Greater 
Boston,  south  to  Quincy  and  north  to  Cape  Ann  and  west 
to  Wellesley). 


Hunger  and  Homelessness 

The  two  issues  go  hand  in  hand.  While  the  fat  cats  get 
fat,  the  poor  go  hungry  and  homeless.  Feed  America's 
Communities  Today  (F.A.C.T)  is  a  joint  campaign  by  the 
National  £nti-Hunger  Coalition  and  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  The  FACT  campaign  is  proposing  these 
steps  to  wage  war  on  hunger: 

•  a  direct  allocation  of  $7.5  billion  to  supplement  budget 
programs  on  hunger 

•  a  2%  reduction  in  Pentagon  spending  which  would  yield 
an  additional  $5.5  billion 

•  a  50%  reduction  in  the  business  meals  and  entertainment 
tax  deduction 

This  would  yield  an  additional  $4  billion  as  well.  Call 
Suzanne  Murphy  at  322-4125  for  more  specific  information. 


The  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  is  funded 
in  part  by  the  Hyams  Trust,  Poor  Peoples  United  Fund,  the 
Viller  Foundation,  Joint  Foundation  Support  Inc.,  and  in- 
dividual contributions.  Institutional  support  provided  by  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee,  Project  Bread, 
the  North  Shore  Community  Action  Program,  Worcester 
Housing  Information  Center  and  Family  Services  of  Greater 
Boston. 
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STREETLIFE 


THE  NEWSLETTER   OE  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION   FOK  THE   HOMELESS 


NOVEMBER  1984:  COALITION  MEMBERS  SET  AN  EMPTY  THANKSGIVING  TABLE  ON 
THE  BOSTON  COMMON,  TO  DRAMATIZE  THE  NEED  OF  THOSE  WITH  NO  HOME 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


annual  report 

may  eighty  four  -five 


FROM  THE  CHAIRPERSON 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  tremendous  growth  for 
the  Masasachusetts  Coalition  for  the  Homeless.  Our 
membership,  now  over  twelve  hundred  strong,  consti- 
tutes a  determined  and  forceful  statewide  advocacy 
network  which  impacts  issues  of  housing,  benefits, 
emergency  services,  medical  and  mental  health  care, 
employment  and  employment  training.  Together,  we  are 
a  voice  for  the  homeless  and  near-homeless;  children, 
women  and  men  who  have  for  too  long  been  ignored  by 
public  and  private  decision-makers,  whose  choices  have 
ignficant  effect  upon  those  they  do  not  hear. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  may  take  pride  that  they  live  and  work  in  a 
state  which  has  the  most  comprehensive  system  for 
providing  an  emergency  response  to  homelessness. 
Coalition  members  have  been  the  leaders  in  a  statewide 
effort  which  attempts  to  ensure  that  no  one  is  forced  to 
spend  a  night  on  the  streets. 

Coalition  members  have  not  stopped  at  advocating 
solely  for  a  bed  for  the  night,  or  food  for  the  next  meal. 
Rather,  the  advocates,  providers  and  community  leaders 
which  make  up  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  the 
iomeless  have  pushed  state  and  local  officials  to  take 
steps  that  would  prevent  homelessness,  through  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  housing  and  services,  and 
would  provide  additional  housing  and  services  to  those  . 
who  have  already  lost  their  homes.  Coalition  members 
have  spoken  loudly  and  persistently  for  the  ned  for 
increases  in  the  amount  of  affordable  housing,  for 
increases  in  the  grant  amounts  for  those  relying  on  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  increased  availability  of  job 
training,  mental  health  and  medical  care,  and  legal 
services. 

While  together  we  are  taking  significant  steps  in 
influencing  Massachusetts'  public  policies  to  be  more 
humane  and  responsive,  the  national  picture  is  not  so 
bright  for  the  homeless.  There  are  more  than  two  million 
homeless  individuals  and  families  across  the  country  who 
are  without  a  home  of  their  own,  but  federal  aid  and 
assistance  has  been  cut  drastically.  Vital  programs  for 
homeless  and  low  income  people  have  been  dismissed 
without  second  thought  by  federal  decision-makers  as 
unnecessary. 

We  know  better.  We  know  the  distance  between 
pt-ople  with  housingand  without  it  is  not  that  great  in  this 


time  of  rising  rents,  gentrification,  condominium  conver- 
sion and  discrimination.  For  thousands  across  Massa- 
chusetts and  across  the  United  States,  public  policies 
which  respond  are  the  buffer  between  them  and  despair. 
We  must  work  together  to  ensure  that  public  policies 
which  help  and  assist  are  there  for  everyone  who  needs 
them,  so  that  someday  there  are  no  longer  any  homeless 
children,  women  and  men. 

I  urge  you  to  renew  your  efforts  to  eradicate  home- 
lessness in  our  Commonwealth.  We  have  come  very  far  in 
a  short  time;  yet  have  much  more  work  ahead  of  us. 
Today,  we  are  looking  fprward  to  another  year  of  hard 
work — and  some  rewards — in  combatting  homelessness 
and  its  causes:  poverty,  unemployment,  housing  short- 
ages and  inadequate  services.  One  year  ago,  we  came 
together  from  all  parts  of  our  state,  and  elected  our  first 
Board  of  Directors,  and  employed  our  first  Executive 
Director.  With  this  foundation,  we  are  in  a  strong  position 
to  build  upon  the  gains  we  have  made  for  the  homeless  in 
our  communities.  Together  we  are  a  voice  for  those  who 
are  not  heard. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  COALITION 

Our  Board  of  Directors  comes  from  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  are  recruited  from  local  coalitions 
and  task  forces.  The  Board  meets  quarterly,  and  engages 
in  long-term  planning  and  program  development.  The 
Executive  Committee,  comprised  of  the  officers  of  the 
board,  and  two  at-large  members,  meets  monthly  with 
the  Executive  Director. 

The  Coalition  maintains  four  statewide  committees: 
housing,  legislative,  benefits  and  services,  and  mental 
health.  Each  committee  meets  monthly,  and  works  on 
issues  targeted  by  the  membership  as  important  and 
critical  to  our  state's  homeless  men,  women  and  children. 

Our  membership  is  1200  plus  strong.  Members  partici- 
pate in  a  variety  of  ways:  some  are  active  members  of  the 
committees,  some  serve  as  Board  members,  some  are 
part  of  our  legislative  network,  and  some  receive  our 
newsletter  and  support  our  work. 


Mass  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 

34%  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 


INCOME  &  EXPENSES  STATEMENT:  January  1,  1984  to  April  30,  1985 

REVENUES: 

Hyams  Trust  $  18,000.00 

EOCD  17,133.00 

Joint  Foundation  Support  5,000.00 

Arthur  D.  Little  Company  750.00 

Donations  (membership  including  dues)  13,155.00 

Interest  Income  872.00 

TOTAL  REVENUES:  $  54,910.00 


EXPENSES 

Contractual  Wages  $  41,226.45 

Travel  4,089.97 

Printing  &  Publications  2,069.44 

Training  464.20 

Equipment  Rental  299.20 

Fund  Raising  890.00 

Misc.  &  Office  Expense  571.77 

TOTAL  EXPENSES:  $  49,611.03 


REVENUES  OVER  EXPENSES:  $   5,298.97 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Brochure.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Executive  Director  and  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Coalition  now  has  a  new  brochure,  titled  "Jenny  will  sleep  in  a  cardboard  box  again  tonight." 
The  brochure  discusses  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  homelessness,  and  makes  the  point 
that  homelessness  is  a  crisis  which  affects  thousands  of  children,  women  and  men.  It  includes 
a  tear-away,  which  allows  the  recipient  to  ask  for  more  information,  volunteer,  or  make  a 
donation.  The  brochure  was  designed  and  printed  for  no  cost. 

Thanksgiving  Un-Dinner.  During  "Homelessness  Awareness  Week,"  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time  in  1984  by  Governor  Dukakis,  members  and  staff  of  MCH  staged  "Thanksgiving  Un- 
Dinner"  with  a  barren  table,  on  the  Boston  Common.  Friends  of  the  Coalition  spoke,  and 
•literature  was  distributed  to  the  general  public.  Reports  of  the  event  were  carried  in  several 
daily  newspapers  and  on  television. 

Annie  Isn't  Singing  Anymore.  On  March  25,  the  Coalition  staged  an  original  play  about 
homeless  women  at  the  Next  Move  Theater.  The  play,  a  powerful  statement  about 
homelessness  and  its  causes,  was  followed  by  singer  Fred  Small,  and  preceded  by  introduction 
by  Robert  Hayes  of  the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless.  The  event  was  well  attended  by 
approximately  300  people. 

MEMBERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

Streetlife.  During  1 984,  the  Coalition  began  the  publication  and  distribution  of  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter  STREETLIFE.  This  newsletter,  sent  to  all  1200+  members  of  the  Coalition,  is  filled 
with  updates  on  public  policies,  news  about  membership  activities,  and  alerts  as  to  upcoming 
events  and  issues.  During  the  next  year,  we  hope  to  increase  distribution  and  to  move  to  a 
monthly  publication  schedule  as  well. 

Committees.  1 984-85  saw  the  development  of  four  strong  statewide  committees:  Legislative, 
Benefits,  Housing  and  Mental  Health.  Each  committee  has  active  members  from  all  over  the 
Commonwealth,  and  maintains  a  larger  mailing  list  which  is  updated  on  activities  as  well.  The 
Housing  Committee  meets  monthly  in  Worcester,  while  Mental  Health  Committee  alternates 
between  Framingham,  Springfield  and  Boston.  Benefits,  and  Legislative  meet  regularly  in 
Boston. 

POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ADVOCACY 

Accomplishments.  Linkage  of  the  707  certificate  program  and  the  Emergency  Assistance 
program  for  families  in  hotels/motels;  Emergency  Assistance  for  General  Relief  recipients; 
Rent  Supplement  for  AFDC  receipients;  Homelessness  as  a  priority  for  MHFA  housing;  AFDC 
and  GR  cost  of  living  increases;  Design  and  implementation  of  the  Donation  Assistance 
Program  in  Boston  and  Worcester;  Inclusion  of  a  homesteading  program  in  the  EOCD  housing 
package;  DSS  Case  Aides  program  for  families  in  hotels/motels;  Restoration  of  medical 
benefits  for  GR  recipients;  Recommendation  for  the  use  of  vacant  state  lands  to  the  Mental 
Health  Action  Project;  Prevention  of  implementation  of  discriminatory  tenant  selection  policy 
by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 

Ongoing  Concerns.  Elevation  of  AFDC  and  GR  grant  levels  to  the  poverty  line  and  beyond. 
Construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  individuals  and 
families.  Monitoring  of  state  budgets  for  DPW,  DSS,  DMH,  and  EOCD.  Abolishment  of 
discriminatory  and  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  private  and  public  decision-makers. 
Availability  of  comprehensive  mental  health,  medical,  legal  and  training  services. 


bo  3TCl   Lorraine  Patti  (Chair),  Jim  Stewart  (Vice  Chair) ,  Rick  Presbry  (Treasurer),  Sue 
Marsh  (Clerk),  Elaine  Reisser,  Steve  Gary,  Kim  Pickle,  Eric  Buch,  Heather 
McDonald,  Steve  Geller,  Kit  Hinga 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SENIOR  ACTION  COUNCIL,  INC. 

Main  Office:  Boston  Office:  Bristol  County  Office: 

277  Broadway  90  South  Street  p.  o.  Box  2992 

Somerville,  MA.  02145  Jamaica  Plain,  MA.  02130  Fall  River,  MA  02722 

(617)  776-3100  <617)  524-8088  (617)  678-9043 

September  23,   1985 

Arthur  Osborn 

President 

Mass.   AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street,   3rd  Floor 

Boston,   MA  02108 

Dear  Arthur: 

We  are  writing  concerning  our  upcoming  statewide  convention  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  October  26th  in  Boston.  As  you  may  recall,  you  were  a  keynote 
speaker  at  our  convention  last  year  and  were  very  well  received.  Our  members 
still  talk  about  the  President  of  the  State  AFL-CIO  who  spoke  without  a  micro- 
phone. If  you  are  available,  we  would  like  to  invite  you  to  make  a  brief  address 
to  our  general  assembly.  We  are  expecting  up  to  800  seniors.  Also  we  would  like 
your  help  with  a  special  afternoon  workshop  for  union  retirees. 

At  this  workshop  we  expect  retirees  from  up  to  twenty  locals  from  through- 
out the  state.  We  will  be  talking  about  important  state  legislation  and  nati- 
onal issues  highlighted  by  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  In  addition, 
we  would  like  a  presentation  of  the  legislation  agenda  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  so 
that  retirees  will  understand  how  they  can  help  the  State  Labor  Council. 

We  have  appreciated  your  past  support  and  cooperation.  We  now  hope  that 
we  can  help  the  state  AFL-CIO  with  designated  priorities. 

Good  luck  with  your  State  Convention  next  week.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 
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Manny  Weiner 
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JW/ljl  James  (Wis si er,  MSAC  Staff  Director 
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September  10,  1985 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborne: 

This  letter  and  the  enclosed  information   are   provided 
update  in  our  continuing  struggle  with  Frank  Lorenzo. 


as   an 


Bankruptcy,  lock-outs,  runaway/ flyaway  shops,  confiscation  of 
pension  funds,  are  only  part  of  the  tactics  employed  by  this 
conglomerate  of  anti-labor  companies  led  by  Lorenzo.  Rather  than 
belabor  you  with  a  lengthly  letter,  I  have  enclosed  several  excellent 
background  articles.  The  additional  material  is  for  dissemination  to 
delegates  at  your  annual  convention. 

The  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
that  are  on  strike  are  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  this  spreading 
cancer. 


Please  convey  our  regards  to  your  convention  and 
"DON'T  FLY  CONTINENTAL  OR  NEW  YORK  AIR"! 


remind   them, 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  assistance  in  this 
prolonged  battle  that  affects  all  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
labor  movement. 


cc:  Captain  C.  Sullivan 
Captain  R.  Hundley 
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WHO  IS  FRANCISCO  A.  LORENZO 

U.S.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  said  Lorenzo  is 
an  "Aggrandizing  self-serving  speculator  and-  promoter 
vith  no  corporate  responsibility".  Former  Governor  Pat 
Brovn  of  California  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  that 
the  way  he  is  presently  treating  his  "Finest  group  of 
.pilots/  co-pilots,  and  flight  attendants. ..  is  despicable". 

Hov  did  this  one  New  York  carpet  bagger  come  up  through 
the  ranks  of  high  finance  to  be  Cheif  Executive  Officer 
of  Texas  Air  Corporation/  Continental  Air  Corporation, 
Continental  Air  Lines /  and  numerous  other  business 
ventures  without  ever  putting  up  one  cent  of  money  that 
could  be  called  his  own?  How  could  he  be  in  control  of 
highly  profitable  Texas  International  Airlines  and  "borxow" 
$100  million  to  "buy"  Continental  Airlines  then  merge  the 
two  companies  so  that  Continental  itself  had  to  repay 
the  $100  million  loan. 

Paul  Schoellhamer,  a  staff  member  of  Rep.  Norman  Mineta's 
Aviation  Subcommittee  said  in  September  1983,  at  the  time 
of  Continental's  bankruptcy  filing  that  Civil  Aeronautics  ;• 
Board  records  showed  that  seven  major  airlines  had  rates  of 
return  less  than  that  of  Continental,  eight  airlines 
reported  lower  ratios  of  assets  to  liabilities,  and  of  the 
26  airlines  considered  to  be  "major"  airlines, 14  had  less 
cash  on  hand  than  Continental  at  the  time  the  -  bankruptcy 
papers  were  filed  on  September  24,1983.  "So  there  is  at 
least  a  question  if  Continental's  financial  condition 
pushed  them  into  bankruptcy  or  they  just  chose  bankruptcy, " 
Schoellhamer  said. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Continental  flight  crews  had  agreed 
to  wage  concessions  in  a  "Prosperity  program"  of  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  "purchase"  of  Continental.  What 
is  known  of  the  man  who  has  fronted  the  huge  labor  experiment 
going  on  in  the  Airline  Industry,  which  was  heretofore 
looked  upon  as  the  finest  transportation  system  in  the  world? 
How  did  this  ego  maniac  come  from  the  obscurity  of  an 
ordinary  student  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  to 
be  the  figurehead  of  a  movement  which  has  so  far  been 
culminated  in  this  bankruptcy  charade,  orchestrated  to  its 
present  state  in  the  very  month  the  note  for  the  $100  million 
was  due  and  with  174  lawsuits  awaiting  trial  against  his 
parent  corporation  file  chapter  11? 


In  1958,  vith  the  large  outlays  of  cash  needed  to  purchase 
new  airliners,  the  Chase  started  the  Mutual  Aid  Pact.  This 
union  of  airlines  was  set  up  to  pay  any  one  of  the  group 
that  might  be  a  party  of  a  labor  dispute  and  have  its 
operations  curtailed  by  a  strike  of  any  of  its  crafts. 
Any  carrier  who  wanted  to  borrow  money  from  the  Chase  group 
'.had  to  join  the  Mutual  Aid  Pact.  Thus,  if  they  were  struck, 
they  would  be  paid  enough  by  the  other  members  of  the  pact 
to  show  a  profit  during  the  work  stoppage  and  the  Chase 
would  not  lose  any  of  the  monies  it  was  owed  by  the 
inoperative  airline.  So,  in  the  days  of  regulation,  the 
Chase  had  a  Mutual  Aid  Pact  and  an  Airline  Industrial 
Relations  Conference  to  protect  it  from  harm.  It  even  had 
total  regulation  of  the  routes  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  protect  its  carriers  from  competition  from 
outside  airlines.  Such  carriers  as  Delta,  who  bought  its 
airplanes  with  its  own  internally  generated  funds,  and 
Allegheny  (now  US  Air)  which  is  owned  by  the  Bass  Brothers 
of  Ft.  Worth,  were  never  members  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Pact 
or  Aircon. 

The  Local  Service  Airlines  were  flying  mostly  World  War  11' 
surplus  airplanes  at  that  time  and  were  drawing  government 
subsidies  to  cover  any  losses  and  to  provide  service 
to  small  unprofitable  towns.  They  did  not  need  to  borrow 
money  until  the  outdated  equipment  they  -ere  flying  had 
to  be  replaced  with  the  new  short  haul  jets.  They  were  not*" 
in  the  Mutual  Aid  Pact  or  Aircon  at  that  time.  Most  of  them 
were  family  owned  and  did  not  relinquish  control  of  their 
destiny  until  they  had  to  go  into  hock  for  the  new  twin- 
engined  jets. 

In  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Docket  24130  et  al.,  several 
interesting  comments  are  made  about  Francisco  A.  Lorenzo. 
In  this  proceeding  Lorenzo  filed  for  permission  to  serve 
as  a  director  of  Texas  International  Airlines  while,  at  the 
same  time,  remaining  as  a  director  of  British  West  Indian 
Airways  Limited.  Why  was  he,  at  the  time  he  was  in  his  early 
twenties,  chosen  to  be  a  director  of  a  foreign  air  carrier? 
Was  it  to  be  a  primary  training  ground?  If  so,  why  was*  he 
chosen  for  the  position?  Does  he,  as  rumored,  have  a  close 
relative  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chase?  The  records 
of  that  hearing,  which  was  the  kangaroo  charade  forbidding 
Hughes  Air  West  fro.Ti  buying  Texas  International  Airlines 
and  allowing  Francisco  Lorenzo  and  Robert  Carney  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  carrier  instead,  also  show  that 
from  1963  to  August  1966,  Lorenzo  was  employed  by  Trans 
World  Airlines  and  Eastern  Airlines  "in  various  financial 
capacities".  Was  this  a  trial  period  for  the  Chase- team  of 
;  assigned  management  people  to  evaluate  Lorenzo? 


In  'order  to  understand  the  chain  of  events  that  have  led 
to  the  deregulation  of  the  Airlines  it  must  be  understood 
that  a  consortium  of  vorld  class  money  changers  headed  by 
the  Chase  Manhatten  Bank  control  the  majority  of  the 
United  States  Airlines.  There  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  a  total  monopoly  in  the  industry  by  crippling  the 
carriers  who  are  not  already  under  the  control  of  this 
consortium  by  unfair  competition  from  carriers  vho  run  at  a 
loss  on  parallel  routes  with  the  reputable  carrier  in 
order  to  force  the  later  to  lose  money  and  thereby  have  to 
borrow  money.  If  this  money  is  borrowed  from  the  Chase, 
the  competition  is  removed  and  the  airline  is  now  allowed 
to  stay  in  business  with  its  profits  going  to  the  Chase 
in  the  form  of  interest  payments  on  its  newly  acquired  loans. 
If  the  carrier  makes  the  mistake  of  borrowing  from  an 
unapproved  source,  :it  is  forced  into  real  bankruptcy.  This 
was  the  scenario  at  Braniff.  Of  course,  the  airlines  are  not 
listed  as  being  owned  by  the  Chase.  They  are  controlled 
behind  the  scenes  by  a  collection  of  managers  sent  where- 
ever  these  managers*  particular  talents  are  needed  at  the 
time.  These  managers  are  picked  from  such  well  known  men- 
as  Alfred  Kahn,  Phil  Bakes,  John  Adams,  et  al.  • 

The  labor  relations  and  negotiations  for  all  the  airlines 
in  the  Chase  Manhatten  stable  are  handled  by  a  Washington 
based  group  known  as  the  Airline  Industrial  Relations 
Conference.  This  group  collects  data  and  stores  information  - 
for  all  of  its  subscribers  computed  to  show  how  much  it 
would  cost  the  overall  airline  group  for  any  particular 
concession  granted  to  any  one  one  particular  carrier.  This 
group  of  labor  negotiator-managers  trains,  places  and 
supports  representatives  i;  the  field  to  handle  all  labor 
at  the  member  airlines.  The  so  called  directors  of  an 
individual  airline  have  no  control  over  who  is  sent  to 
them  to  control  their  labor  management.  One  such  Aircon 
representative  is  John  Adams  at  Continental.  Finance  managers 
are  also  sent  to  the  Chase  controlled  carriers  and  in  this 
capacity  Continental  is  served  by  Phil  Bakes,  law  partner  of 
Alfred  Kahn. 

With  its  avesome  lobby  in  Washington,  the  Chase  is  able  to 
appoint  or  block  the  appointment  of  any  official  in 
government.  With  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  airlines, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  be  a  Chase  appointee.  Alfred  Kahn 
served  in  this  capacity  as  well  as  "Inflation  Fighter"  for 
President  Gerald  Ford.  Alfred  Kahn  was  the  legislative  arm 
who  claims  credit  for  pushing  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
through  congress  during  the  Carter  Administration.  He  is 
now  holding  a:title  at  New  York  Air. 


At  the  time  of  this  docket,  which  vas  adopted. by  the  CAB  on 
August  9,  1972,  the  record  shows  that  Consolidated  Financial 
Corporation  owned  6.7%  of  Texas  International  Airlines. 
Consolidated  Financial  Corporation's  principal  activities 
are  listed  as  "hotels  and  casinos".  This  becomes  interesting 
when  Lorenzo  is  later  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Elsinore 
'Corporation  whose  only  business  ventures  are  casinos  in 
Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City.  He  resigned  from  the  Elsinore 
'directorship  in  August  of  '83,  one  month  before  Continental 
filed  chapter  11.  The  hearing  also  shows  that  at  that  time, 
(1972).  Texas  International  had  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
InnTernational,  Inc.,  organized  in  October  1968,  which 
on  December  30,1968,  acquired  all  of  the  stock  of  Hotel 
Conquistador,  doing  business  as  the  Hotel  Tropicana  in 
Las  Vegas.  All  the  stock  in  Hotel  Conquistador  was,  at  that 
time,  pledged  as  collateral  for  the  loans  from  the  Chase. 
Subsequent  to  September  30,  1971,  InnTernational  was  sold 
for  a  no  interest  note  of  $1,500,000.  Why  would  an  airline 
pleading  poverty  sell  a  profitable  casino  for  nothing 
down  and  a  note  that  would  bear  no  interest? 

During  late •'  1970,  Mowhawk  Airlines,  a  local  service  airline', 
owned  by  the  Chase,  was  struck  by  its  pilots.  Lorenzo  and 
Carney  who  had  formed  a  corporation  called  Jet  Capital,  were 
assigned  an  advisory  task  to  talk  with  Mowhawk' s  major 
creditors.  (Here  is  Jet  Capital  whose  only  assets  are 
$1,500,000  from  the  Chase,  charging  Mowhawk  a  large  fee 
for  holding  discussions  with  Mowhawk' s  major  creditor- 
the  Chase)  The  interesting  thing  about  these  discussions 
is  that  Lorenzo  suggested  that  Mowhawk  should  hold  off 
until  January  1,  1971  and  new  money  would  be  available  to 
them.  Lorenzo  had  inside  information  that  the  local 
service  airlines  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Mutual  Aid 
Pact  on  that  date.  Even  though  Mowhawk  was  on  strike  at  the 
time,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Pact  and  was  paid  $4,000,000 
until  May  8,1971.  The  bank  through  Lorenzo  suggested  that 
Mowhawk  be  sold.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a  loser,  it  would 
have  to  be  dumped  to  some  carrier  that  was  not  in  the 
Chase  group.  That  carrier  was  Allegheny  (Now  US  Air,  owned 
by  the  Bass  Brothers).  In  1974,  Perry  Bass  was  asked  by*  • 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association  why  Allegheny  vas  not  in 
the  .Mutual  Aid  Pact.  He  said  there  would  never  be  a  penny 
of  "Eastern  Bank  money  in  his  airline". 

Lorenzo  Carney  &  Co.  ,  are  shown  in  CAB  records  as  New  York 
based  company  who  have  advised  several  companies,  primarily 
foreign  air  carriers,  in  the  field  of  financing  aircraft 
acquisitions.  The  record  states,  "While  Jet  Capital  has 
been  managed  nv  Lorenzo  Carney  Co.,  the  record  indicates 


that  Jet  does  not  rely  upon  the  financial  resources  of 
Lorenzo  Carney  or  Lorenzo  Carney  Co.'s  officers".  Of  course 
not!  LCC  has  no  money.  They  are  pimps  for  the  Chase. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Jet  Capital  "bought"  Texas 
International  Airlines.  Jet  purchased  460,000  shares  of 
.TXI   for  $1,150,000  of  Chase  money,  "TXI  retained  Jet  as 
"of  April  li  1971,  to  act  as  advisor  and  agent  for  TXI  in  the 
immediate  development  of  a  refinancing  program  for  TXI". 
As.  of  December  31,1971,  TXI  had  paid  Jet  $311,000.  Payments 
were  to  continue  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  month  until 
Jet  actually  owned  TXI . for  free! 

On  November  16,1971,  Jack  Real,  of  Hughes  Tool  Co.  indicated 
that  Hughes  Airwest  intended  to  buy  TXI.  He  had  first  talked 
to  the  Chase  about  selling  TXI  and  they  referred  him  to  Jet. 
On  November  17,1971,  Southwest  Airlines  offered  to  purchase 
TXI,  but  the  Chase  had  no  intentions  of  letting  TXI  slip 
from  them.  It  was  to  be  an  advanced  proving  ground  for 
Francisco  Lorenzo! 

At  TXI,  Lorenzo  joined  the  Mutual  Aid  Pact.  All  carriers  who 
participated  in  the  Pact  were  required  to  submit  to  the  ■  . 
labor  management  of  Aircon.  In  December  of  1974,  Lorenzo 
forced  a  strike  by  ground  service  employees  who  were 
members  of  the  Airline  Employees  Association.  The  strike 
lasted  until  the  first  part  of  April  of  1975,  and  during 
that  time  TXI  was  paid  $11,400,000  for  not  flying.  This 
was  a  similar  source  of  funds  that  had  been  paid  to  Mowhawk 
in  1971.  With  this  income,  the  winter  months  of  1974-1975 
were  turned  into  a  highly  profitable  time  instead  of  the 
traditional  loser  all  airlines  had  come  to  expect.  There 
were  massive"  furloughs  along  with  the  forced  strike  with 
absolutely  no  regards  for  the  employees  who  had  made  the 
airline  into  a  winner.  It  was  a  promise  of  things   to  come 
for  all  TXI  employees  who  had  the  ability  to  understand 
that  this  man  was. a  corporate  criminal  who  had  established 
an  MO  for  kicking  employees  to  placate  his  masters  in 
New  York.  He  had  now  served  his  probationary  period  and 
proven  himself  reliable  enough  to  be  put  in  front  of  the- 
r.-.ac-:  or.  employees.  In  this  position  he  would  become  the 
most  hated  corporate  leader  the  airline  industry  had  yet 
produced . 

In  1930,  a    plan  was  devised  to  "recycle"  airline  employees. 
The  consortium  of  financiers  now  had  enough  of  a  monopoly 
with  the  airlines  that  they  could  reasonably  take  whatever 


steps  they  thought  were  necessary  to  force  any  vage  and 
working  conditions  on  the  employees  that  the  Lenders  chose 
to  impose.  The  Mutual  Aid  Pact  had  expired,  but  when  the 
Chase  now  owned  all  the  major  airlines,  but  a  few,  they 
effectively  had  a  stronger  pact  than  before.  By  placing 
moles  in  strategic  union  positions  and  in  the  top  airline 
management  slots  they  could  do  as  they  pleased.  The  first 
effort  was  to  get  the  union  controllers  -members  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers-  out  of  positions 
where  they  might  hamper  the  union  busting  of  the  Airline 
Industrial  Relations  Conference.  In  order  to  keep  the  airlines 
flying  during  the  Patco  strike,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  president  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  make  a 
public  statement  attesting  to  the  safety  of  the  limited 
air  traffic  control  system.  J.J.  O'Donnell  made  the 
necessary  public  statements  on  nationwide  television  in 
exchange  for  a  safety  net  for  his  retirement .  from  ALPA. 

He  was  removed  from  office  by  the  airline  pilots  and 
immediately  was  appointed  as  an  undersecretary  of  labor 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Remember,  no  one  holds  a  high 
government  appointment  without  the  blessings  of  the  Chase/ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pilots  of  Texas  International  Airline's 
were  in  negotiations  for  a  new  contract.  These  negotiations 
with  Lorenzo's  airline  were  put  off  until  a  pimp  from 
Aircon  could  join  the  company  to  lead  the  negotiations. 
John  Adams  was  brought  in  from  California  where  he  was  on 
a  tour  holding  seminars  to  show  corporate  officers  how  to 
break  unions  on  their  property.  Under  Adams's  direction,  the 
pilot  negotiations  dragged  on  for  18  months  with  no  contract 
in  sight.  During  this  time,  Lorenzo  was  told  to  start,  a 
holding  company  -  Texas  Air  Corporation  -  and  move  several 
TXI  airplanes  to  a  new  company  called  New  York  Air.  This 
airline  would  be  staffed  with  new  employees  carefully 
screened  for  their  anti-union  beliefs  and  willing  to  work 
for  wages  that  had  not  been  paid  since  the  1950' s.  This 
new  entrant  airline  used  airplanes  from  TXI,  its  new  hire 
personell  were  trained  by  TXI,  and  rhe  airplanes  were  even 
painted  by  TXI  maintenance  people  in  the  TXI  hangars  at 
Houston's  Hobby  airport  in  direct  violation  of  the  contract 
previously  signed  by  Francisco  Lorenzo  which  guaranteed  that 
any.  routes  flown  or  aircraft  operated  by  TXI  or  any  successor 
company  would  be  flown  by  pilots  on  the  TXI  seniority  list. 
This  new  airline  which  was  owned  by  Texas  Air  Corporation 
was  in  direct  violation  of  government  regulations  which 
were  intended  to  prevent  any  company  from  owning  or  directing 


more  than  one  airline.  It  would  serve  several  purposes. 
While  operating  as  a  non-union  carrier,  it  would  also  be  a 
shelter  for  the  profits  made  by  Texas  International  Airlines 
so  that  TXI  could  claim  losses  during  a  time  when  it  had 
actually  been  highly  successful.lt  became  obvious  that 
the  airlines  had  a  limit  on  the  profits  they  were  allowed  to 
show  just  as  they  had  a  limit  on  the  losses  their  owners 
'could  tolerate.  It  was  intended  that  all  the  airlines 
would  show  losses  during  this  period  of  time  while  the 
deregulation  act  was  being  pushed  through  the  Congress  and 
by. President  Carter. To  assure  this,  special  auditors  were 
used  by  airline  owners.  TXI  and  Continental  used  Arthur 
Anderson  Co.  In  1981,  while  the  "merger"  of  these  two 
carriers  was  being  arranged,  Anderson  showed  Continental 
so  weak  that  a  "special  condition"  was  put  on  their  credit 
rating.  When  this  caused  travel  agents  to  shy  away  from 
selling  tickets  on  the  carrier,  Lorenzo  went  to  the  media 
and  said  this  was  all  a  mistake.  He  actually  claimed  to 
have  ?200  million  in  the  treasury  that  very  day!  At  the 
stockholders  meeting  where  the  acquisition  of  Continental 
would  need  to  be  approved,  total  poverty  was  the  name  of 
the  game.  The  acquisition  was  approved  by  the  stockholders, 
and  in  the  very  next  days  papers,  Arthur  Anderson  claimed  •" 
that  during  the  night  he  had  discovered  ?15  million  in    ' 
cash  in  Continental  Airline's  account  which  he  had  "over- 
looked" and  Lorenzo  said  they  would  use  that  money  to 
prepay  some  debts.  For  his  services,  which  to  the  average 
working  man  would  seem  so  totally  inept,  Arthur  Anderson  Co-' 
was  put  on  a  permanent  retainer  to  do  the  auditing  for 
all  the  entities  which  Lorenzo  was  managing! 

Meanwhile,  NYA  was  able  to  show  a  loss  which  it  attributed 
to  start  up  costs.  These  "losses"  were  sold  to  Shell  Oil 
for  530  million  under  the  safe  harbor  rules. 

The  pilots  of  TXI  were  in  negotiations  for  a  new  contract. 
The  company  was  represented  by  Aircon's  John  Adams  and  the 
chief  negotiator  for  the  pilots  was  Capt.  Floyd  Carpenter. 
After  eighteen  months  of  negotiations  in  which  no  progress 
was  made,  Lorenzo  called  for  a  private  meeting  between 
Lorenzo  and  Floyd  Carpenter.  Lorenzo  explained  that  a  * 
court  hearing  was  set  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  approval  of 
the"  Continental  acquisition  and  the  courts  were  demanding 
"labor  peace"as  a  requirement  for  the  approval.  Lorenzo 
said  he  needed  a  contract  with  the  pilots  by  the  following 
monday  morning  at  8:00  o'clock.-  A  contract  was  approved 
the  next  day.  A  contract  Lorenzo  knew  he  would  not  fulfill. 


Gain  in  return?  Braniff  vas  laid  to  rest.  They  vere  the  main 
competition  for  American.  They  also  borrowed  too  much  local 
money.  If  they  had  been  in  debt  to  the  Chase,  Braniff  might 
have  been  handled  differently.  Delta  announced  in  1980  that 
they  intended  to  make  DFW  a  major  hub  like  Atlanta,  but 
Delta  vas  not  allowed  to  expand  in  the  DFW  market  because 
■of  "the  restrictions  made  necessary  by  the  Patco  strike". 
•During  this  time  that  Delta  vas  restricted,  American  vas 
alloved  to  increase  their  DFW  operations  by  more  than  130 
flights  a  day.  Delta  also  applied  for  the  European  routs 
dropped  by  Braniff,  but  they  vere  avarded  to  American. 
When  PSA  announced  that  they  intended  to  start  up  Braniff, 
the  courts  sat  on  the  request  until  PSA  vithdrev  their 
offer.  When  Hyatt  Corporation  decided  to  resurrect  Braniff, 
it  vas  approved  vith  flying  colors.  Delta  and  PSA  are  both 
outsiders.  What  about  Hyatt?  Hyatt  is  the  parent  company 
of  Elsinore  Corp.  When  the  employees  of  Continental  Airlines 
tried  to  buy  their  carrier  vith  an  Employee  Stock  Option 
Plan,  they  could  not  get  a  controlling  interest  because 
the  controlling  interest,  vas  held  in  a  trust  in  a  bank 
in  Nev  Jersey.  Francisco  Lorenzo  held  voting  proxies  for  that 
stock.  Who  owned  it?  Elsinore  Corp.?  ;" 

One  month  before  Continental  vas  petitioned  into  Chapter  11, 
Lorenzo  resigned  from  the  board  of  Elsinore.  That  same  month, 
The  American  General  Life  Insurance  Co.  put  ?42  million 
in  cash  into  Continental  to  help  finance  their  "bankruptcy": 
American  General  has  20%  of  its  stock  owned  by  Elsinore. 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  news  program,  20/20  that 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  dope  a  month  comes  up  from 
South  America.  That  money  is  reportedly  laundered  by  three 
American  banks.  The  Chase  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  Do 
they  use  airline  losses  to  laundry  tha  money  with  Arthur 
Anderson  Company's  auditing  expertise  to  make  it  work? 
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Expo  '85 

Business-to-Business  Exposition 

and  Management  Conference 

Bayside  Expo  Center,  Boston 


EXPOSITION 

A  week-long  celebration  of  business! 

•  See  hundreds  of  Greater  Boston  businesses  -  at  their  best 

•  Discover  new  products  and  services  for  your  business 

•  Meet  your  colleagues  -  and  your  competitors 

•  Examine  new  technologies 

•  Participate  in  networking  activities  to  develop  your 
business  and  career 


CONFERENCE 

"Framework  for  the  Future" 

•  Over  40  conference  sessions  and  seminars 

•  Learn  from  national  and  local  experts  - 

Paul  Hawken,  Stan  Rich,  Paul  Garrity,  Evans  &  Novak 

•  Business-to-Business  Breakfast  Forums 

•  Seminars  on  Marketing,  Human  Resources,  Technology, 
Development.  .  .and  more. 


Exhibit  Hours 
Tuesday,  October  8  11:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  9        10:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m. 


Join  us  for  The  Business  Luncheon 
Monday,  October  7,  at  Noon,  at  the  Sheraton 

Boston  Hotel.  Be  there  to  see  Evans 
&  Novak  and  learn  who  wins  the  Chamber's 
SMALL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

For  ticket  information  call  1-800-523-2312 


The  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Presents  EXPO  '85 

Business-to-Business  Exposition  and  Management  Conference 

October  S  &  9,  19S5  Bayside  Expo  Center,  Boston 


This  complimentary  pass  admits 
you  to  the  Business-to-Business 
Exposition,  EXPO  '85,  October 
8  &  9, 1985  at  the  Bayside  Expo 
Center,  Boston.  Bayside  is 
located  adjacent  to  the 
Southeast  Expressway  near  the 
JFK  Library  and  the  U-Mass- 
Boston  campus. 

Please  fill  out  information 
on  reverse. 


Complete  this  for  FREE  ADMISSION 

Name  

Title  

Company  

Address  

City  State . 

Telephone  


Zip. 


THIS  PASS  ALLOWS  FREE  ADMISSION  TO  EXHIBITS  ONLY 
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□   Government  □    Other  (please  specify) 
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Exchange  Boston  Edison  Co.  Be 

aza  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  B.U 

Business 
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TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 

Size  of  Business 

□   Manufacturing 
D   Agriculture 

□  Banking  or  Finance 

□  Software  Devel. 

(no.  of  employees) 
Check  one  only 

□  1-10 

□    Construction 

□    Real  Estate 

a  10-50 

□   Transportation 

□    Education 

D  50-100 

□    Communications 

□    HealthCare 

□  100-500 

□  Utility 

□  Retail  Trade 

□  Wholesale  Trade 

d    Legal  Services 
□    Consulting 
D    Insurance 

□  500-5000 
a  5000+ 

□   Government 

□   Other  (please  specify) 
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Francis  X.  Joyce 
Executive  Director 
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September  30,  1985 


Arthur  Osborne 
President 
AFL-CIO  Council 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborne: 


The  Massachusetts  Convention  Center  Authority  will  be  one  of  the 
exhibitors  at  the  "Business-to-Business  Exposition  and  Management 
Conference"  organized  by  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  event  takes  place  on  October  8  and  9,  1985  at  Bayside 
Exposition  Center,  adjacent  to  the  Southeast  Expressway,  in 
Boston.   The  exhibit  hours  are  Tuesday,  October  8th  from  11:00  AM 
to  8:00  PM  and  Wednesday,  October  9th  from  11:00  AM  -  6:00  PM . 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  the  Exposition  and  view  the  model 
of  the  new  John  B.  Hynes  Veterans'  Convention  Center  presently 
under  construction.   I  have  enclosed  a  complimentary  pass  for  your 
convenience. 

The  Authority  is  pleased  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
Bayside  Exposition  Center. 


Francis  X.  Joyce 
Enclosure 


10  Park  Plaza,  Suite  2310,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116  •  617-723-0500 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

ROOM  1600,  JFK   FEDERAL  BUILDING 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02203 


£ 
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September  25,  1985 


Dear  Arthur, 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  taking  the  time  to 
attend  the  reception  held  on  10  September  at  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us.  As  we 
discussed  then,  I  have  recently  been  re-appointed  to  the  position 
of  Representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  New  England.   I 
hope  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  your  dealings  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  you  will  not  hesistate  to  call  me. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  in  the  future.   Again, 
many  thanks . 

Sincerely, 
Frederick  L.  Ahearn 


Arthur  Osborn 

President,  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts   02108 
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ROBERT  A    BRYANT,  President 
650  Cambridge  St.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BARNEY  WALSH,  Vice  President 
266  Freeport  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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MICHAEL  J.  MOLINAK1 
Executive  Secretary  and  Legislative  Agent 
100  Hano  Street 
AUston,  MA  02134 
Tel.  783-1700  —  783-1715 


JOSEPH  GANG1,  Treasurer 
232  Lowell  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   COUNCIL 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
100  Hano  Street,  Allston,  MA  02134 


At 

fa* 


First  District BERNARD  SKELLY 

239  Bedford  St.,  Fall  River 

Second  District KENNETH  OSGOOD 

196  North  St..  Huigham 

Third  District ALBERT  L.  GREENE 

One  City  Hall  Mall,  Medford 

Millwrights  L.  U.  1121  .   .WALTER  OLIVEIRA 
100  Hano  St.,  Allston 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Fourth  District    .   .   .  FRANK  MASTRANGELO 
818  Western  Ave.,  Lynn 

Fifth  District MARCEL  LEGER 

286  Water  St.,  Fitchburg 

Sixth  District JAMES  MARTIN 

2  Conz  St.,  Northampton 

Seventh  District CHARLES  REVORD 

290  Merrill  Rd.,  Pittsfield 

September  30,  1985 


Northern  District RICHARD  MclNNIS 

2  Pine  St.,  Lowell 

Eastern  District PAUL  MANGINO 

100  Hano  St..  Allston 

Western  District NORMAN  VOKES 

29  Endicott  St.,  Worcester 

Pjledrivers  L.  U.  56  .   .    JEROME  MacDONALD 
100  Hano  St.,  Alision 


Mr.  Edward  Downey,  General  Manager 
Driftwood  Motel. &  Restaurant 
889  Boston  Turnpike 
PO  Box  158 
Shrewsbury,  MA  01545 

Dear  Sir: 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  Carpenters  Union  has  been  patronizing 
your  motel,  holding  an  average  of  two  meetings  a  month  at  the  facility. 

We  have  learned  that  you  will  be  spending  $1.7  million  dollars  in 
construction  and  renovation  costs  at  the  Driftwood,  and  were  shocked  to 
discover  this  would  be  done  entirely  non-union. 

We  would  like  to  advise  you  that  the  Carpenters  Union  will  no  longer 
use  the  Driftwood  Motel  in  any  capacity  until  a  reasonable  solution  is 
reached  to  this  totally  unacceptable  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  that  a  motel  that  has  had  Union  member 
as  clients  for  so  many  years  could  be  so  blatantly  insulting. 

We  would  also  like  to  advise  you  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  is  being 
sent  to  the  Mass.  AFL/CIO  and  other  brother  and  sister  unions  to  inform 
them  of  the  total  disregard  of  the  Driftwood  Motel  to  organized  labor. 


MJM/bh 


Yours  truly, 


Wrtonaao 

MICHAEL "J.  MOLINARI 
Executive  Secretary 
Legislative  Agent 


cc:vMass.  AFL/CIO 

Mass.  State  Bldg.  Trades 
All  Carpenter  locals 


OPEN  TO  THE  WORLD 

JAPAN'S  "ACTION  PROGRAM" 

for  Easy  Access  to  its  Markets 


WHATS  THE  ACTION  PROGRAM? 


On  July  30,  1985,  Prime  Minister 
Yasuhiro  Nakasone  announced  a  com- 
prehensive program  by  which  Japan  is 
to  further  open  its  domestic  market  so 
extensively  as  to  make  Japan  one  of  the 
most  open  markets  in  the  world. 

This  epoch-making  decision  was 
taken  in  line  with  the  following  three 


principles: 

1.  With  "freedom  in  principle,  re- 
strictions only  as  exceptions," 
government  intervention  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  with 
choice  and  responsibility  left  up 
to  the  consumer. 

2.  An    active    stance,    befitting 


Japan's  position  in  maintaining 
the  free  trade  system  and  promot- 
ing the  New  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations. 
3.  Contribution    toward   promoting 
economic  development  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 
Concrete  measures  are  being  taken 
in  a  variety  of  fields  such  as  tariffs, 
standards    and    certification,    govern- 


TRANSPARENCY 

ENSURING  TRANSPARENCY  IN 
DRAFTING  OR  REVISING  STANDARDS 

In  order  to  secure  fair  competition,  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  interests  are  allowed  to 
attend  or  participate  in  any  advisory  council, 
sub-committee,  or  other  forums  to  state  their 
opinions  in  the  process  of  drafting  or  revising 
standards. 


ment  procurement,  and  the  financial 
and  capital  market  to  move  forward 
toward  the  goal  of  the  world's  most 
open  market.  Although  some  measures 
in  the  Action  Program  are  scheduled  to 
be  implemented  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  most  measures  will  be  imple- 
mented either  within  a  few  months  or 
by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
(March  1986). 
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FOREIGN  TEST  DATA 


MORE  FOREIGN  TEST  DATA  TO  BE 
ACCEPTED 


Acceptance  of  test  data  generated  by  designat- 
ed foreign  testing  organizations 

In  order  to  give  foreign  products  as  fair 
and  equal  access  to  Japanese  markets  as 
domestic  ones,  the  Minister  concerned  will 
designate  additional  foreign  testing  organiza- 
tions whose  test  data  are  automatically 
accepted.  The  scope  of  such  acceptance  will  be 
further  expanded  to  cover  such  items  as  foods, 
beverages,  agricultural  products,  electrical 
appliances,  and  gas  apparatus. 


Acceptance  of  self-generated  data 

More  test  data  generated  by  the  applicants 
themselves  will  be  accepted  concerning  such 
items  as  most  clinical  trials,  telecommunica- 
tions terminal  equipment,  and  motor  vehicles. 


AUTOMOBILES 

SIMPLEST  PROCEDURES  FOR 
IMPORTING  CARS 


Type  Designation 

Japan's  "Type  Designation  System"  is  al- 
ready the  simplest  and  most  efficient  system  in 
the  world  for  volume  imports  of  cars.  Only  2 
months  are  required  to  complete  all  procedures 
compared  to  6  1/2  months  (for  exhaust  emis- 
sion control  tests)  in  the  United  States  and  9 
months  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
In  addition,  much  less  documentation  is 
required. 

The  system  has  been  further  simplified  in 
the  Action  Program  so  that  the  submission  of 
safety  durability  test  data  will  no  longer  be 
required. 

Preferential  Handling  Procedure 

For  smaller  volumes  of  imported  cars,  the 
Preferential  Handling  Procedure  for  Imported 
Motor  Vehicles  is  to  be  initiated  within  this 
year. 

The  prime  objective  of  the  new  system,  ap- 
plicable to  up  to  1,000  vehicles  per  type  per 
year  as  against  500  under  the  old  system,  is  to 
enable  sales  to  start  without  delay  upon  the 
landing  of  the  cars  by  accepting  manufac- 
turer-generated data. 

Thus,  if  foreign  auto  manufacturers  modify 
their  cars  at  the  factory  level,  most  document 
processing  can  be  completed  (one  month) 
while  the  cars  are  being  shipped  and  the  cars 
ready  for  sale  upon  landing.  No  longer  will  it 
be  necessary  to  bring  each  car  into  the  Land 
Transport  Office  for  inspection;  rather,  inspec- 
tors will  be  sent  to  the  dealer  site  for  simplified 
and  speedy  inspection. 


COSMETICS 


SIMPLIFIED  AND  SPEEDY  LICENSING 


Standards  for  the  ingredients  of  15  categories  of  cosmetics 
(nail  varnish,  hair  oil,  etc.)  will  be  introduced  over  the  next  three 
years,  with  6  categories  in  the  first  year,  5  in 
the  second  and  4  in  the  third.  No  license  will 
be  required  on  a  product-by-product  basis  for 
60%  of  all  cosmetics  as  long  as  they  comply 
with  these  standards.  Advance  notification 
before  sales  will  suffice. 
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PHARMACEUTICALS,  MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  FOREIGN  TEST  DATA, 
REDUCTION  OF  ITEMS  REQUIRING 
APPROVAL 


Pharmaceuticals 

Foreign  clinical  test  data  will  be  accepted  for 
all  examination/testing  items  except  for  those 
items  not  immune  to  differences  (mainly 
physical)  between  Japanese  and  foreigners. 

Medical  Equipment 

Within  3  years,  33  out  of  103  categories  of 
medical  equipment  will  no  longer  need 
approval,  i.e.  17  categories  in  the  first  year  and 
16  in  the  following  two  years. 
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TRIPLING  OF  SELF-CERTIFICATION 


The  Electrical  Appliance  and  Material 
Control  Law  has  two  categories  of  certification 
for  safety  requirements  —  Category  A  where 
compliance  with  standards  must  be 
government-certified  (425  items)  and 
Category  B  where  compliance  with  standards  is 
self-certified  (72  items) . 

Items  will  be  transferred  from  Category  A 
to  Category  B,  and  items  covered  by  Category 
B,  i.e.  self-certification,  will  shortly  be  doubled 
and  then  tripled  in  three  years. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

STANDARDS  SIMPLIFIED  AND 
TRANSPARENCY  ENSURED 


Standards  and  certification  system  is  simpli- 
fied 

—  Technical  standards  for  terminal 
equipment  have  been  drastically 
reduced  and  are  basically  limited  to 
those  which  prevent  "harm  to  the 
network". 

—  Manufacturer-generated  test  data  for 
terminal  equipment  accepted,  no 
physical  inspection  required. 

Transparency  is  ensured  and  foreign  views 
are  solicited 

—  Participation  of  representatives  of 
foreign  affiliates  in  councils  has  already 
been  instituted. 

N.B.  The  Japanese  telecommunications 
market  was  deregulated  in  April  for  both  ser- 
vices and  equipment  and  as  a  result  foreign 
companies  are  entering  the  Japanese  market 
on  an  equal  basis  with  Japanese  companies. 


IMPORT  PROCEDURES 
SIMPLE  AND  PROMPT 


No  import  notification  for  sanitation  pur- 
poses for  certain  processed  food  material 
such  as  crude  oils  and  fats  of  animal  or  plant 
origins,  malt  and  hops. 

Simplified  notification  for  sanitation  pur- 
poses for  the  continuous  import  of  such 
items  as  rice,  wheat,  whisky,  tea,  chocolate 
and  tableware  which  have  not  caused  any 
food  sanitation  problems. 

Import  notification  on  each  import  will 
no  longer  be  required  within  a  set  period 
( 1  -3  years) . 

One-stop   import   procedure   for  pharma- 


ceuticals and  medical  equipment. 

Importers  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
have  these  products  certified  by  the  Minis- 
try concerned  prior  to  customs  clearance. 

Food  inspection  services  seven  days  a  week 
at  Tokyo  (Narita)  and  Osaka  Airports. 


SERVICES  AND  IMPORT  PROMOTION 
MEASURES  FOR  FURTHER  IMPORTS 


Counterfeit  Goods 

Law  enforcement  shall  be  strengthened 
against  counterfeit  goods  by  establishing  a 
corps  of  anti-counterfeit  officers.  The  Govern- 
ment will  endeavor  to  collect  as  much  informa- 
tion on  counterfeiting  as  possible  and  will 
launch  a  public  campaign  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  problem.  The  Government 
will  also  call  upon  the  industries  concerned  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  related  laws  and 
regulations. 
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Import  Fairs 

The  Government  is  to  promote  a  public 
campaign  to  encourage  purchases  of  imported 
goods  and  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
necessity  of  imports.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  months  of  October  and 
November  which  have  been  designated  as 
"import  promotion  months".  The  various 
activities  in  this  campaign  will  include 
large-scale  import  fairs  organized  by  the  Japan 
External  Trade  Organization  (JETRO). 

Some  1,000  import  fairs  are  planned  to  be 
held  throughout  the  country  for  the 
two-month  period. 
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I  TARIFFS 

REDUCTION  OR  ELIMINATION  ON  1,853 
PRODUCTS 


Japan's  average  tariff  rate  is  already  among 
the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Tariff  rates  of  1,853  items,  80%  of  all 
dutiable  items,  are  to  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  by  20%  or  more.  (Tariff  rates  on 
softwood  and  hardwood  plywood  and  other 
panel  products  shall  be  reduced  as  from 
April  1987.) 

Japan  is  ready  to  reduce  its  tariffs  on 
industrial  products  to  zero  along  with  other 


advanced  industrialized  countries  in  the 
forthcoming  New  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations. 


Furniture 
4.3  ~  5.7% 
3.4~-  4.6% 
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Menthol 
down  20% 


Carpets 
10.5-16.8% 
^  8.4  ~  1 3.4% 


Skis 

6%  —  4.8% 


radio  equipment 
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1G0VERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
GREATER  ACCESS  FOR  FOREIGN 

i3  %J±±LdltliM\!S 


1.  Improvements  in  contract  procedures: 

—  reduction  of  single  tendering  and  expan- 
sion of  competitive  tendering. 

—  provision  of  information  on  winning  bids. 

—  extension  of  bid  time  (from  30  to  40 
days)  and  delivery  time  (to  the  extent 
possible). 

—  improvements  in  qualification  proce- 
dures (single,  unified  qualification  proce- 
dure for  each  procuring  entity) . 


2.  A  liaison  office  will  be  set  up  in  each  procur- 
ing entity  for  providing  counsel  and 
information,  and  processing  complaints. 

3.  Voluntary  application  of  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  GATT  Government  Procure- 
ment Agreement  to  16  additional  agencies. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  CAPITAL  MARKET 

INCREASED  ATTRACTIVENESS  AND 
GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES 


To  promote  the  optimal  allocation  of  finan- 
cial capital  and  internationalize  the  yen,  vari- 
ous measures  are  being  taken: 

1 .  Liberalization  of  financial  and  capital  mar- 
kets: 

—  Announcement  of  the  time  schedule  of 
measures  toward  the  liberalization  of 
interest  rate  ceilings  on  deposits. 

—  Measures  to  promote  efficient  and  di- 
versified financial  and  capital  markets, 
such  as: 
.    Establishment   of  the   bond   futures 

market. 
•    Improvement   of  the   internal   bond 
issue  market. 

2.  Improved  access  by  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions to  Japanese  financial  and  capital  mar- 
kets: 

—  Membership  of  foreign  securities  firms 
in  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

—  Participation  in  trust  banking  activities 
by  foreign  banks. 

3.  Further  development  of  Euroyen  market 


- 
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This  material  is  disseminated  by  OCS 
America,  Inc.  27-08  42nd  Road,  L.I.C., 
N.Y.  11101,  which  is  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  as  an  agent  of  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

This  material  is  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  the  required  regis- 
tration statement  is  available  for  public 
inspection.  Registration  does  not  indicate 
approval  of  the  contents  of  the  material  by 
the  United  States  Government. 


Printed  in  Japan 


Vfi  Action  for  Boston 
^(/J/mK Community  Development 


Inc. 


178  TBEMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS    02111 
TELEPHONE:    AR  E  A  CODE   (61  7)  357  6000 


Dear  Advocates: 

Members  of  the  MassHealth  Action  Alliance 


September  30,  1985 


VICTORY! 

On  September  30th,  the  Governor  signed  S.  1539,  the  National  Health 
Program  Referendum  Bill. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  first  page  of  the  Gray  Panthers  press 
release  concerning  this  historic  event. 

Thanks  to  all  who  helped!!! 

It  remains  now  to  set  up  the  statewide  coalition  for  passage  of 
the  Referendum.   We  must  be  careful  to  link  the  critical  immediate 
issues  which  confront  us  in  the  Commonwealth  to  this  campaign.   In 
addition,  this  will  lead  the  way  for  passage  of  a  Massachusetts 
Health  Care  Program  which  can  guarantee  access  to  quality  health  care 
for  all  citizens.   Health  care  as  a  RIGHT,  not  a  PRIVILEGE! 

We  must  now  continue  to  work  for  passage  of: 

S.  217,  the  Mass.  Senior  Action  bill  which  would  require  doctors  to 
accept  Medicare  assignment  as  a  condition  of  licensure  in  Massachusetts 
This  bill  was  sent  to  House  Third  Reading  on  September  30th,  as 
amended,  by  Representative  Gallagher.   This  amendment  was  necessary 
to  restore  the  original  intent  to  the  bill. 

S.2344,  the  MAOA  bill  which  would  increase  the  availability  of 
generic  drugs  by  changing  the  prescription  pad  used  by  practitioners 
from  a  two-line  format  to  a  one-line  signature  format. 

We  must  rally  in  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  DRGs  in  Massachusetts. 
This  illogical  cost  containment  attack  on  elders  must  be  controled  by 
tough  LAWS  which  would  penalize  abuse! 

VICTORY!  on  the  National  Health  Program  Referendum  Bill. 


Sincerely, 


herald    Bergman 
Elder    Specialist 
x204 


JEAN  M.  BABCOCK,  President;  EDRICK  S.  BAIN,  Vice  President;  MARY  ELLEN  FLYNN,  Vice  President; 

CHARLES  L.  GREEN,  Vice  President;  VIVIENNE  S.  THOMSON,  Vice  President;  STANLEY  N.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  President; 

ROBERT  H.  GARDINER,  Treasurer;  F.  DOUGLAS  COCHRANE,  ESQ.,  Clerk;  ROBERT  M   COARD,  Executive  Director 


CRAY  PANTHERS  OF  GREATER  BOSTON 

11  Garden  street 

Cambridge,  MA  02138    Contact:  Dave  Daniel  son  964-848', 
(617)  497-5767  Nate  Smith  566-7026 


PRESS  RELEASE   --   FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  --  SEPTEMBER  3*,  1985 


The  Gray  Panthers  of  Greater  Boston  announced  today  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  their  six  year  campaign  to  place  a  National  Health  Program  Referendum  bill 
on  the  Massachusetts  state  ballot. 

Today,  Governor  Michael.  S.  Dukakis  signed  S.  1539,  the  non-binding  National 
Health  Program  Referendum  ballot  bill  which  will  give  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  opportunity  to  express  their  support  for  a  National  Health 
Program  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election  in  November,  1986. 

The  Gray  Panthers  of  Greater  Boston,  an  organization  of  several  hundred 
activists  of  all  ages,  began  their  campaign  for  a  National  Health  Program 
ballot  question  by  winning  a  similar  ballot  question  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
in  Cambridge  in  1979.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the  Gray  Panthers  have  built 
a  state-wide  coalition  of  over  35  organizations  and  were  successful  in  gaining 
over  80  legislative  co-sponsors  for  S.1539. 

The  legislative  effort  was  spearheaded  by  Sen.  Michael  LoPresti  Jr.,  and 
was  led  by  Rep.  Joseph  A.  DeNucci  and  Rep.  Saundra  Graham  in  the  House. 

Organizational  support  was  led  by  the  MassHealth  Action  Alliance,  Mass.  AFL-CIO, 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Older  Americans,  Mass.  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  Ladies  Garment  Workers,  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development,  Advocacy  unit  of  the  Boston  Commission  on  Affairs  of  the  Elderly 
and  the  Massachusetts  Human  Service  Coalition. 

According  to  Gray  Panther  spokesperson,  David  Danielson,  the  state-wide 
coordinator  of  the  National  Health  Program  Ballot  campaign,  work  has  already 
begun  on  the  formation  of  a  state-wide  campaign  coalition  for  passage  of 
the  ballot  question.  In  addition,  final  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
filing  of  legislation  which  would  create  a  Massachusetts  State  Health  Program 
which  would  guarantee  universal  access  to  quality  healthcare  in  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  Gray  Panther  spokespersons,  the  passage  of  the  National  Health  Program 
ballot  question  and  the  filing  of  a  Massachusetts  Health  Care  Program  Bill  will 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are  demanding  that 
health  care  be  seen  as  a  RIGHT,  not  a  Privilege! 

Age  and  Youth  In  Action  --  end   - 
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